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ART. I. — EXODUS. 


It so happens that a work of great interest in political literature 
falls within the seope of these articles, and enables us to combine 
with appropriate comments on its character, a continued illustration 
of the policy proper for the South, under our change of institutions. 
This work is — 


‘THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES.” 


Written by the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. 


This work is clear, concise and conclusive in its demonstrations, 
it confirms all pfevious proof: First, that the Government of the 
United States was formed by a compact among sovereigns. Second, 
that each State reserved the chief right to judge of the infractions 
of the compact, as well as the mode and measure of redress. Third, 
that the right of secession was not denied by any political authority, 
but was asserted by such respectable witnesses as Massachusetts 
and Mr. Greeley. We accept as a corrollary proposition; Fourth, 
that Mr. Stephens was justified by the laws of logic and nature in 
regarding the sovereignty of the State of his citizenship as the par- 
amount law of his allegiance. We add, incidentally, that he has 
rendered the highest service and furnished the most perfect vindica- 
tion to all who stand where he does. Were we of counsel for the 
vicarious State prisoner who will appear to meet judgment on the 
charge of alleged treason by the whole Southern people, we 
would submit the case on the argument, and the magnanimous 
personal testimony which Mr. Stephens has borne to the President ot 
the late Confederacy. All the propositions are proven by argument, 
by authority, by the recorded admission of States and political phil- 
osophers of the ultra federal school. 

aken as a brief in the argument for the principle upon which 
our war rests, it is invaluable. 

Mr. Stephens has not, we think, done himself entire justice in the 
precise machinery by which he has brought forward his ideas. He 
has committed the defence of opinions antagonistic to his own, to 
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two mythical representatives. They are brought forward in a series 
of Socratic dialogues. They appear in every chapter, for having 
demolished them, according either to their éwn admission, jor by a 
reductia ad silentiam, he sets them tp agaiu and sends them to bed, 
or to walk out, or to meditate on their errors, and regain their wits 
for another encounter. It isa very dramatic mode of argument, but 
naturally, somewhat monotonons in its results. To us, it is concln- 
sive, because we believe in the entire integrity of the discussion. 
Elsewhere it may be plead that it was a proceeding coram non judice. 
We would have preferred to have seen Mr. Stevens take the proposi- 
tions he has combatted from the authoritative texts of Hamilton, 
“Story, or of Webster. He might have refuted them so conclusively 
that no exception could have been taken to the Tribunal before 
which they were adjudged. 

While we rejoice in the demonstrations of so able and up- 
right an advocate, it would impair the strength of our posi- 
tion to say that this is the first vindication it has received. — Mr. 
Stephens is treading the path of able predecessors. His work is 
almost a series of quotations from those who have followed and 
fortified the same road before him. 

There was a book written some years since called—not the Lost 
Cause—but the Lost Principle. It was the work of a young man, 
not known as a writer, though, both as an original work and as a 
compilation it deserved high rank It was a bold, well reasoued, 
fervid work. It contained one proposition which jarred upon out 
prtriotic sensibilities, and they have never entirely recovered their 
tone of veneration for the framers of the Federal Constitution. The 
proposition was that, those men we have been so munch accustomed 
to revere were insincere. We have thought of the charge through- 
out the war, in the camp and in the council, and we have neyer 
doubted, nor do we now doubt that if those men had said plainly 
what sort of a government they intended, that war would never have 
been. The proof has always abounded that the members of the first 
Confederate Congress never avowed their purpose to change the 
character of the government, The proof is on the record that they 
only sought ostensibly and at first a power to enforce the Federal 
collection of customs, and make good the Federal obligations, Like 
the English and Scottish commissioners, at Edinburg, who made the 
British union, they set in secret, without publication of their pro- 
ceedings, they reported a constitution against the protests of the 
sovereignty (of Scotland) which they annihilated. Let Mr. 
Stephens examine the current historical foot notes in Bioren, whic! 
we have pot seen for years, and he will find that Mr. Madison pre- 
pared for the Legislature of Virginia, the resolutions upon which 
the Federal Constitution, after one or more failures, assembled and 
acted. He will see that the amendments proposed to these resoln- 
tions in the State Legislatures, have no logical relatidn.to the Con- 
stitution as framed and reported for adoption. Marshall, in his 
life of Washington, shows the influences brought by Northern men to 
bring the father of his country into the movement; one observation 
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was, that unless he aided to strengthen the Federal Government he 
might be obliged to quit the country. That the Northern States 
wished a stronger government to counteract the exclusion of 
their shipping from the British West Indies, and to repress such in- 
surrections as that of Shay’s, is palpable. That the great difficulty 
was to persuade the Southern States into a more stringent partner- 
ship, is obvious from their unwillingness to accede to the Constitu- 
tional Union, Patrick Henry “saw the poison under its wings.” 
North Carolina staid out many months after other States had acceded. 

Pennsylvania manifested much reluctance, and in almost every 
State the authority of the Convention to enact the Constitution was 
questioned, 

We acquit Madison and Washington of any evil purpose. But 
they committed the grand error of other oracles. They were too 
ambiguous. Each of them believed, no doubt, that a closer union 
would be better for the State which taey so much loved, and for 
which they had done so much, They knew that high spirited State 
would not knowingly assent to any abatement of her sovereignty, 
so they blindfolded her, and backed her into the Union. 

With all their patriotism they committed a fatal error. They did not 
make plain the character of the governmentthey had formed. With- 
out doubt, they believed that as the States lived together, they 
would become accustomed to each other and to the government, and 
would be content withit. They never dreamed that the State they 
loved would be less influential than cthers, or that she would 
ever be unable to protect herself. We respect the memories and the 
motives of these men. In the gloom and grief which has befallen us, 
all during these unhappy years, we have never upbraided them for 
their fatal mistake. The mistake consisted in leaving in doubt what 
none could have made plainer. Whether the Federal Government was 
a compact of severeigns or the inauguration of that Monarch who, 
John Randolph has called “King Numbers.” Mr, Madison was asked, 
what were the relative powers of the States and people? He re- 
sponded that it was a composite government, the people being repre- 
sented in one branch and the States in the other. Every framer was 
interrogated as to the architecture of their work. Their response must 
have been variant, since in every State Convention the same doubts 
were discussed, ‘That able commentary, the Federalist was written 
to explain these mysteries. The States demanded a bill of rights. 
They added amendments. Then cabals were formed under the first 
administration. Mr. Jefferson was taking notes on his colleagues in 
the Cabinet of Washington, and attributed to them purposes of a 
monarchical character. In the first contested election parties were 


arrayed upon opposite construction of the same instrument. Their 
discussions and disputes have continued ever since. We have had 
sixty years of quarrel, and five years of war about the meaning of this 
Koran, and men differ as widely now as at first about what the con- 
stitution intended. Mr. Stephens comes with a summary of all this 
argument, and we read it with renewed admiration, In our opinion 
the Sphinx which forfeited the life of every man who attempted to 
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guess its meaning and failed, was a very pleasant conundrum in com- 
parison with this Constitution of ours. 

The civil wars of 1715 and 1745, were fought to regain the sov- 
ereignty of Scotland. They were wars of secession. The insur- 
rections—so-called—of Ireland, were efforts at secession from the 
“indissolvable union” with England. England named these efforts 
“rebellions”, as she had called the successful struggle of Hamp- 
den and Cromwell for civil and religious liberty, “the Great Rebel- 
lion.” Now we never had adoubt that the gallant Balmerino, and 
Emmet both lost their lives for a lost cause. It was the departed 
sovereignty of their respective States. Lost in the last case by con- 
quest. Lost in the first by ap absolute absorption of the sovereign- 
ty of Scotland, dynasty, regalia, representation and all the State- 
hood of that nation. Those wars all resulted from the unfair impo- 
sition of a Federal Government without “the consent of the gov- 
erned,” In our case without a candid explanation of the nature of 
the government. If, therefore, the conqueror should send Mr. Davis, 
the President, or Mr. Stephens the Vice-President, of the late Con- 
federacy to the gallows or to the gallies, we should lay their blood 
in the one case and their fetters in the other, to the unhappy obscur- 
ity of the Federal Constitution. This responsibility would uf course 
rest on the framers who, could have said, whether it was a govern- 
ment of sovereignties or of numbers, and they did not. 

In the mean time some singular results have grown out of our 
word-wars, in this subject. First, that federalism worse than that 
advocated by Adams and Hamilton, has been carried out by an abuse 
of the Democratic principle, at which Thomas Jefferson would have 
stood aghast. 

Second, That the Nullifiers of 1833, and the Radicals of 1868, agree 
perfectly in denying to the Supreme Court, the ultimate arbitrament 
of any question between this government and the States. 

Third, that the government of the United States is now a govern- 
ment of numbers, unawed by the courts and unrestrained by States. 

That the true theory of the government as advocated by Mr. 
Stephens, is extinguished and can no more be revived by anything 
that can be said or written than the patriots who made it. 

For ourselves “after the manner that men call heresy, so worship 
we the God of our father.” We believe with Mr. Stephens, and 
have never believed any thing else, but we always had a conviction 
that the rights of the States mean simply the power of the State to 
enforce their construction of this much disputed scripture. For 
these rights we have striven according to the measure of our hum- 
ble ability, we have wrestled for, and mourned over them, while 
life remains. With the monarch of Israel and his sick child, we 
watched and wept. With him, now that our liberties are no more— 
now that we shall go to them, they cannot return to us, we have 
arisen, girded ourselves auew, for the duties of the hour, and shall 
tay to labor for the living. Our sole disappointment in this work of 
Mr. Stephens consists in this: that he does not tell us what will 
reinstate the liberties we have lost. We believe in the resurrec- 
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tion of these liberties. We believe that they will come again, but 
in the Providence of God it must be by our own labor, not by chis- 
eling away at gray grave stones and renewing the pious inscrip- 
tions of posthumous affection. We do not wish the epitaph of 
Southern liberties written until, like that of Emmet, the South shall 
. again be free. We repeat, we believe in the resurrection of our 
country, as we do in our own. We shall boldly undertake to show 
how the Southern States may regain their rights. How they shall 
stand again equals in the sisterhood of States. How the glorious 
doctrine demonstrated by Mr. Stephens shall be revived and made 
immortal. He should have performed this. He will do so in some 
future volume. He, with one other eminent friend and country- 
man can furnish the remedial doctrine. The noble and stalwart 
State which gave them birth, is even now, walking in the path 
which leads to that result. None more than Mr. Stephens has 
trained and prepared her for this destiny. We affect no diffidence. 
We preach the path of Southern salvation. Feebly it may be, with 
more or less dessent of hearers, but in sincerity. We may incite or 
provoke discussions that may prcduce good. 

In our previous article we have assumed two propositions as 
proven by Mr Stephens and others. First, that the Federal Consti- 
tution has been changed in its administrative principles. Second, 
that it is a government of numbers, in which neither States nor mi- 
norities are represented nor protected. It is our purpose to con- 
tinue the demonstration how the sovereignties of the States and the 
rights of minorities may be restored and maintained. We shall, 
therefore, take up in our next, the subject of commerce as a means 
of obtaining political power in accordance with any construction of 
the Federal Constitution. 


ART. !l.—CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


If there be one object more important to a government than all 
others, it is to preserve the confidence of the people. Possessed’of 
that, it may achieve great things under many disadvantages. Withb- 
out it there is little hope of accomplishing much. The Confederate 
government enjoyed this confidence in an eminent degree at its birth. 
Indeed, it was the confidence of the people that gave it birth. In 
their eyes it was the chosen champion of chartered liberty, of vested 
right, of the limitation of delegated power, of the sanctity of polit- 
ical compacts. How far were its measures calculated to confirm or 
to destroy this abiding faith ? 

Setting aside all question as to the ability or judgment with 
which the Confederate government managed the affairs of the coun- 
try—and we have already considered some branches of the subject— 
we will now inquire how far it kept good faith with the States, and 
the people of the States—whether it used the powers vested in it in 
the direct and single pursuits of the objects for which they had been 
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granted, and no other—or whether it did not assume powers not 
granted, and not necessary for the defense and security of the Con- 
federacy, and of its constituent parts, or if necessary, whether it 
had not itself created the necessity for usurpations, dangerous and 
even subversive of the liberties of the people ? 

In this inquiry we will consider first the Conscription Act, and the 
whole batch of laws shooting out from it, or engrafted on it, 

On the 28th of March, 1862, while General McClellan was still 
waiting for the twelve months volunteers to go home, President 
Davis called the earnest attention of Congress “ to the necessity of 
some simple and general system for exercising the power of raising 
armies, which is vested in Congress by the Constitution.” After 
referring to the embarassment from conflict between State and Con- 
federate Legislature, to the vast preparations made by the enemy 
fur a combined assault at numerous points, and some other pressing 
considerations, he concludes: “I, therefore recommend the passing 
of a law, declaring that all persons residing in the Confederate 
States, between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, and rightfully 
subject to military duty, shall be held to be in the military service 
of the Confederate States; and that some plain and simple method 
be adopted for their prompt enrolment and organization.” 

Such an act was passed without delay, under a dire necessity, 
originating in the blindness of the government. Assuming that the 
war would not last long, it had neglected the means, undoubtedly, 
legal and constitutional, of adequately recruiting the force in the 
field. And it now sought, under color of this enactment, to keep the 
army of twelve months volunteers permanently in the service. This 
was the pressing necessity; it had at hand no other force adequate 
to resist McClellan’s legions. 

But this was a nice and dangerous piece of legislation—to decree 
that, because these men had performed a duty and fulfilled an en- 
gagement, which multitudes under equal obligations, had not even 
undertaken, they should theretore be compelled to prolong their ser- 
vice indefinitely, as long as it should be needed, while the great 
mass of thcir compatriots had not yet shouldered a musket in actual 
war-—was an act of oppression and outrage, that might well have 
led to the most fatal result. Nothing can so well prove the patriot- 
ism and high spirit, if not the discipline of those twelve months vol- 
unteers,,as the fact that they were kept to their standards, Noth- 
ing but their knowledge of the vast force and actual presence of the 
enemy, and their sense of the danger and ruin overhanging the 
country, could have enabled the government to put this law in 
force. 

To make it less unpalatable to the army in the field, every man 
between eighteen and thirty-five, not legally exempt from military 
duty, was declared to be legally in the Confederate service; and 
further, to satisfy the men, the disorganizing measure was adopted 
of allowing each regiment and company of twelve months volunteers, 
at. the end of that term, to enter into a uvew election of officers. A 
brisk canvass was at vuce begau in every corps, and cvery camp 
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hecame a collection of little election districts. The general result 
was, the turning out of all the old officers, and patting new ones in 
their places. For, zealous, energetic officers, anxions to do their 
duty and enforce discipline, controlling their men, for their own good 
and that of the service, although they are the most reliable leaders 
and the safest to follow in the day of battle, and on other trying 
emergencies, are on other occasions very exacting and troublesome 
people to men in the ranks. Many of these officers conscious of 
having done their duty well, were too proud to solicit what was 
their due, A vast number of the best lost their commands, their 
places being filled by others, many of whom, whatever their merits 
or demerits might be, were not wanting in the demagogue’s arts for 
getting votes. There were, doubtless, many particular cases in 
which the popular voice rewarded conspicuous merit by promotion, 
and the corps was a gainer by the substitution of the new officers 
for the old, but such was not the general result. 

Oar limited observation led us to the conviction that on the first 
raising of volunteer regiments at home, better officers were chosen 
than afterwards, on the election when in the field. This seems a 
strange result from the actnal experience of military life on all par- 
ties concerned in the choice. But in the first case the votes of men 
weré influenced generally by the known position, education, intelli- 
gence and character of those who sought commands; and many of 
the original officers were men of great merit, and. even rendered 
themselves well qualified for their posts. But in the elections in the 
field, the men having gone through much suffering, privation and 
restraint, the vote of the soldier was often controled by the hope of 
the favor and indulgence and loose discipline of the officer he had 
exerted himself to put into place. 

The election of the officers by the men is at best an unsafe way of 
organizing troops; and no better way could be devised utterly to 
disorganize an army, than its frequent repetition. 

The military code that governed the militia of each State afforded 
some protection against the evil, for although almost all officers were 
elected, office could be vacated only by resignation or a court mar- 
shal; and when any body of the militia were called into service, all 
elections were suspended except the filling of vacancies among com- 
missioned officers of the lowest rank. 

But the force organized under the Conscription Act was not the 
militia. The President called for it, and Congress decreed it, not 
under the provisions of the Constitution relating to the militia, but 
under the “ power to raise and support armies,” So, in the regula- 
tions for carrying this act into operation, it was expressly provided 
that the officers should be commissioned by the President, while the 
Constitution distinctly reserved the appointment of the officers of 
the militia to the State. Yet, when it served the purpose of the 
Confederate authorities, it was recognized as the militia, for these 
same regulations for carrying out the act, provided that “ the form 
of holding and certifying the elections will be in conformity with 
the militia laws of the State, from which the men or the major part 
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thereof, may come; and when (by the laws of the State) the elec- 
tion of field officers is made by the company officers, the latter will 
be first elected.” Moreover, the right of every man in service was 
recognized to be transferred, if he chose it, from a regiment not 
raised in his own Statc, to one that was. 

The military force levied by this conscription embraced in its 
ranks the same persons who made up tbe militia, especially after the 
age was raised to forty-five, it was governed by the same military 
code, it was officered by the same process generally adopted by the 
States. But the'Confederate government was careful to base its con- 
scription acts altogether on the power granted by the States, “ to 
raise and support armies.” 

Let us see what this power necessarily implies, and how unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable was the broad interpretation Congress put 
upon it. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to understand any institution, 
without some knowledge of its history. We have already alluded 
to the organization known as the militia; we will now speak of the 
history of what, in a political and technical sense, in the langauge 
and institutions of this, and of the mother country, have long been 
known as “the army ” and “ the soldier” by profession. 

The time was, when England was a great military power, and, 
among other achievements, conquered and held half of France in sub- 
jection, and yet had, in the modern sense of the term, no army. 
The time was, when her colonies undertook and accomplished mili- 
tary enterprises, yet had no army, not evena single professional sol- 
dier. 

One of the most important and instructive periods of the history 
of English institutions, and it is equally the history of the institu- 
tions of this country, is that period which exhibits the straggles of 
the parliament and the nation, while yielding to the growing neces- 
sity, from social changes, political progress, and revolutions in the 
art of war, of maintaining an army in the technical English sense of 
the word; still, to guard against such a military system as might 
endanger the liberties of the nation. And this same anxiety has 
often characterized the political history of the descendants of the 
British nation here. Without going into the history of the origin 
and progress of tle institutions known as “the army,” for its rise 
was very gradual, we will state what has long been the established 
custom of the British government, and may be termed one of the 
leading provisions of that somewhat undefinable thing, the British 
constitution. 

Parliament appropriates annually, and never longer than one year, 
as much money as itdeems necessary for the maintenance of exactly so 
many soldiers, as it deems it necessary that the army should consist 
of during that year. The sovereign, through his ministers, em- 
ploys this money in enlisting, equipping and maintaining the ap- 
pointed number, and kind of troops, and acconnts annually to parli- 
ament for the money expended, and the force kept on foot. 

Somewhat similar measures were adopted in this country, but the 
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parallel is not exact, for the governments differ. Under the theory 
of the British constitution the joint consent of King, Lords and 
Commons, as expressed by parliament, is politically omnipotent. It 
is practically limited only by well established customs which have 
grown up with the progress of the nation, and which change with 
it. But the Federal Government adopted in this country in 1787, 
was in theory and by design, limited in power, and restored to the 
exercise of those granted to it. 

Jt was thus with a definite legal conception, derived from political 
history, as to what was meant by an army, that the grant was made 
to the Congress under the Federal Constitution of 1787, aud the 
Confederate Constitution of 1861, of the “power to raise and sup- 
port armies,” and the customary precaution of the British parlia- 
ment was imitated by the prohibition imposed on Congress, that “no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years.” ’ 

Taking into view the known history of the army, what were the 
powers which the States meant to grant under “the power to raise 
and support armies ?” The people of England and of her colonies 
had long tolerated the abuse of impressments, and the outrages of 
press gaugs, in their anxiety to preserve their naval supremacy, for 
they felt no fear of the fleet being made the instrament for over- 
throwing the liverties of the nation. They had also been long ac- 
customed to levies of, and drafts from the militia, when an extraor- 
dinary force was needed for the defense of the country. But if, 
when parliament had appropriated means to raise an army, the King 
had sent out his recruiting officers to seize upon every man between 
twenty and twenty-two years of age, or, imitating the first Frederic 
of Prussia, every man above six feet high, or had decreed that every 
tenth man chosen by lot should be a soldier for life, or had adopted 
any other conscription or compulsory way of filling the ranks of his 
regiments, there would have been an immediate outbreak; the 
nation would have risen in arms against such usurpation and tyran- 
ny. Military service in the army was wel! understood, there and 
here, to be a matter of contract. The King offered certain bounty, 
pay and emoluments, and the recruit, adopting the trade of a soldier, 
contracted to serve for so many years in his army, receiving as his 
especial Jaw that military code imposed, when the soldier by act of 
parliament, while parliament retained the power of disbanding the 
army, by cutting off the supplies, and repealing the code for its 
government. 

It was with these long established, well understood notions of the 
nature of the army, and of the military profession, that the States 
granted to the Confederate government “the power to raise and sup- 
port armies,” and they gave, not even by implication any powers of 
compulsory enlistment. Such aconstruction can only be maintained 
by claiming, under “the power to raise and support armies” all the 
powers that could facilitate so doing. And this would embrace 
powers that no man would venture to claim under that clause. 

Thus, if the government can infer the power of compulsory enlist- 
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ment, as being the most expeditious and convenieut mode of raising 
an army, it can as well infer that the efficiency of that army will be 
increased by enrolling for life every man six feet high, or adopt any 
other compulsory system that is really efficient for making soldiers. 
Moreover, a8 arms are as essential as men t ap army, it can seize 
arms in private hands, although, “the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed,” or when any State had formed 
an arsenal of its own, as some did, and all had a right to do, the gov- 
ernment might seize upon its magazine, ordnance and small arms, as 
the speediest and cheapest way of equipping the army it was rais- 
ing. We witnessed an instance of a Confederate General acting on 
a small scale on this principle against the protest of the authorities 
of a State. 

It may be said that the Confederate government was charged with 
the defense of the Confederacy, but no force adequate to the emer- 
gency could be raised by voluntary enlistments, even by the highest 
bounties. It is true that the class who are willing to adopt arms as 
a trad2, is often too limited for the defense of the country in a great 
war. A remedy must be found for this{deficiency of the public force. 

It is, perhaps, a fundamental principle in all political writers that 
while the government is bound to protect and defend the rights of 
every citizen or subject, it is entitled to require the services of every 
one to aid in defense of the State. But it is certainghat no man can 
be called free, while the government can dictate to him what calling 
he shall follow. The choice of our occupation, place of residence, 
and mode of life is the essence of liberty. 

This truth, and the danger to liberty, that attends the organization 
of a great military force, has led all States of Anglo-Saxon origin to 
seek such a military organization, as will be least dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. While zealously reducing the standing army 
of soldiers, by trade, to the lowest point compatible with the secur- 
ity of the State, it provides guards against the abuse of the liabil- 
ity of all citizens or subjects to be called upon on emergencies, to 
defend the country. This is done by the mode of organizing the 
militia, and of calling it out service. When more soldiers are 
needed than those who have made war their profession, and those 
who volunteer their services for the occasion, the militia, or draft 
from the militia, as cailed into the field, for too short a term to di- 
vest them of their character of civilians, and turn them into mere 
soldiers, knowing no home bat the camp, and no trade but war. This 
may not be the most effectual mode of organizing the full strength 
of the country, for purposes exclusively military, but it combines 
better than any other the security of liberty with the array of great 
military power. This is an object for which some sacrifice may well 

be made. Under the Constitution of the Cunfederacy, the States 
took the further security for the preservation of their own rights, 
and the liberties of the people, by each State reserving to itself the 
appointment of the officers, and the training of its own militia, 
while they gave the Confederate government power to prescribe a 
uniform system of regulations for training it, and to call it into its 
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service when needed. The government had full power over the 
organization, and the employment of the militia for all lawful ob- 


jects, while some barriers were raised against usurpation. As we 


said before, this was the conscription prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, and the only one legal under its provisions. The government 
was bound to make the best of ii, and exhaust the powers it gave, 
before deciding on their inefficiency. The only claim the Conteder- 
ate government could have on any man’s service 2s a soldier was 
either by voluntary contract, or through his liability as one enrolled 
in the militia of a State, to be called as a part of that organization 
into the service of the Confederacy. 

We are afraid that the strong under current which often influen- 
ces men in power, to add to the power proper to their places unduly 
swayed the Confederate authorities in the enactment and adminis- 
tration of the conscription. Many officials, while incapable of using 
skillfully and effectually the powers legally vested in them, learn 
to look upon every limitation of their authority as an obstruction to 
their usefulness. A jealousy of the authorities und of the reserved 
rights of the States manifested itself early, and the provisions of 
the conscription act and of its numerous progeny, afforded many in- 
dications of this spirit. In the eyes of the Confederate authorities, 
the efficiency of a corps was fatally imperilled if the commissions of 
the officers were signed by a governor, and their authority over their 
men derived from the State in which the corps was levied. 

The President already had the appointment, with the concurrence 
of the Senate, of the general officers and staff of the army. Although 
the conscription act had provided for the election of regimental 
officers by the men that was designed merely as a quieting sop to 
the volunteers. The administration very naturally looked upon this 
mode of officering troops with no favorable eye, and if Congress 
had authority to appoint that mode, they had authority to adopt any 
other of filling military posts, which they might think more advisa- 
ble. The President’s right of recognizing eleetions, by commission- 
ing the regimental officers, when skilfully used, drew after it an im- 
mense amount of patronage and power, and by various amendments to 
the conscription and regulations for carrying itin to operation, he ac- 
quired in many cases the power to appoint. The conscription act 
evaded, and perhaps, was designed to evade that clause in the Con- 
stitution which provided that in the great compulsory levies of the 
military force of the Confederacy, the officers of the primary organ- 
izations that made up the army, the regimental officers should derive 
their authority from the particular State in which each regiments 
corps was raised. The conscription was so used as effectually to 
break at the militia. Less attention was attracted by consequence 
of the power of conscription, which was claimed by the Confederate 
government, and yielded by the States, although, in some cases with 
reluctance. Some States had raised corps for their own service and 
defense. But it was assumed, that on the passing of the conscrip- 
tion act, all the men enlisted by the State, between the ages pre- 
scribed, became liable to conscription, and must be turned over to 
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the Confederate se, vice. Now, itis clear that each State before enter- 
ing the old Union, and after seceding from it, had authority to raise 
troops, and adopt a military code for their government. When it 
entered into the Confederacy it bound itself “not to keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace,” but this restriction evidently ceased 
in time of war, It might then be lawful to keep ships of war, 
enlist troops, establish a military code for their government, and 
hold its army to its allegiance by a previous and higher claim than 
any the Confederate government could assert. But. this indisputa- 
ble right was studiously ignored by the Confederate authorities, and 
yielded for the sake of harmony, though, with reluctance by some 
of the States. The Confederacy had the best possible security that 
its efforts to arm four the defense of the whole Confederacy, would 
never be seriously obstructed thereby. For, when a State raised 
troops on its own authority for its own defense, it had to pay and 
maintain them out of its own treasury; yet, would be still saddled, 
in addition with its full share of the burdens common to the whole 
Vonfederacy. But, by permitting its troops to go into the Confeder- 
atg service, they might be still available for its own defense, yet the 
charge of maintaining them would no longer fall on the State alone, 
but be now distributed over the whole Confederacy. 

The President had advised the conscription of all men between 
eighteen and thirty-five, ‘rightfully subject to military duty.” Was, 
or was this not a reference to the militia laws of the States? What 
authority shall ultimately decide who are rightfully subject. to mili- 
tary duty? By an amending act, specifying who shall be exempt 
from conscription, the governors. judges, members of the legisla- 
tures of the States, and certain other State officers are exempted, 
and in the regulations made by the Seeretary of War, and Adjutant 
General, for carrying the conscription into effect, it is expressly pro- 
vided that, those exempt from military service by the laws of the 
States, but not by act of Congress, are not exempted. Now, if 
Congress had the power to specify what officials of the State gov- 
ernment should be exempt from conscription, it had power to omit 
such specifications. If each State was not to decide who its citizens 
was, and who was not liable to military service; but the act of Con- 
gress was on this point the supreme law of the land; then Congress 
might legally conscribe governors, judges, members of the legisla- 
ture, Secretary of State, Treasurers, sheriffs, and collectors. No 
State could do that which was most essential to. the continuance of 
its existence, for where can we find a metaphysician acute enough 
to conceive the existence of a State, every one of whose—efficers 
was forceably thurst into the ranks of an army, levied by another 
government, The truth is, this authority was still vested in the 
States, as it had been before it entered the Confederacy. The State 
did not grant to the Confederate. government by implication, every 
power that could possibly facilitate the exercise of the powers ex- 
pressly granted. The legal exemption from military service were 
not so numerous in any State as seriously to weaken the public force, 
and the tendency at this crises was to reduce the numbers of these 
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exemptions. The Confederate government had good pare that 
the same motives which led the States to enter into a confederacy 
for their common safety, would prevent their raising any factions 
obstructions to the measures for defense. 

It may be said that this conscription originated in the extreme 
danger of the country, and that necessity drove Congress. to, the 
promptest, measure that was effectual. But almost all innovation 
and usurpation originate in emergencies. In this case the govern- 
ment made the necessity, by negligence, if not by design, It justi- 
fied its action by this necessity of its own creation, and far from 
showing any desire to retrace its steps, but continued to push om in 
the same path. It thurst aside what bad been for ages a part of 
the institutions of the people, and had been adopted into their pres- 
ent government, and introduced something quite foreign in its place. 
Our ancestors, who, perhaps understood the principles of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty better than we do, suffered the utmost extremities 
through a seven years war, without resorting to it, or anything like 
it. Look through the history of that revolution, and you will fiad no 
trace of any other conscription than the obligation to serve in the 
militia, and of this they did not make skilful use. The Confederate 
authorities, without trying it, at once condemned it as utterly use- 
less for the defense of the country. 

Where did the President and Congress get their idea of conscrip- 
tion? We derive the term from the Romans; the Consuls conscrib- 
ing or writing down the names of those whom they.chose to fill the 
ranks of their legions. But we had nothing to do with Roman insti- 
tutions. Years after the adoption of the Federal Constitution of 
1787, which recognized and regulated the Anglo-Saxon constitution 
of the militia, adopting it as our conscription; the French, in the 
midst of the excesses of their revolution, when it was, indeed, often 
safer to be in the army, than at home, adopted a conscription, which 
stripped a man of his civil character, and forceably made him a sol- 
dier by profession, which, if he served his long term of service, 
seldom left him fit for any other. This was yet more foreign to our 
notions of liberty than the Roman original, for that was a draft, not 
indeed, by lot, but by choice, for a short term of service. 

The object of the great efforts the people of the Confederacy were 
making was to get rid of an oppressing and usurping government, 
and establish a constitution at rule in its place. No man seeks the 
protection a government can affurd, when there is no danger, but 
when there is danger. Some of the dangers that threaten life, lib- 
erty and property, often come from the hand of the government 
under which we live; and they are greatest at those times, when the 
pressure of u great crisis, often originating in a foreign war, tempts 
the government to over-strain its authority, and assume power under 
the plea of necessity and the public good. A constitutional gov- 
ernment which does not provide against this danger is worth noth- 
ing at all. Its power is limited when there is no need of limitation; 
it is despotic when there is most danger of despotism. 

It is not strange that on the sudden adoption of the conscription, 
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reflecting men were startled and alarmed, and a general feeling of 
distrust pervaded the Confederacy. Although it was universally 
submitted to, from the necessities of the hour, many protesting com- 
ments from high quarters were made upon it. The shortest 
of these that we heard, was the last. When the chairman of the 
military, in the House of Representatives, (he was a member from 
Sonth Carolina), telegraphed the substance of the bill to the execn- 
tive council of South Carolina; they suspected some freak of the 
telegraph wires, but sent this answer: “If we understand your tele- 
gram, the measure is consolidation intensified.” 

One of the reasons which the President had strongly urged for 
the enactment of the conscription, was the multitudinous and con- 
flicting legislation as to military service. Simplicity is an excel- 
lent thing in legislation. But, unhappily, nothing is so simple as 
despotism. The wit of man never devised any government so sim- 
ple as the one-man power. Almost all previons legislation on mili- 
tary service was swept away by theconscriptionact. But this soon 
begot a numerous of its own progeny, in the shape of acts amend- 
ing it, and of regulations which the war department found it neces- 
sary or convenient, to adopt. One act soon followed specifying the 
exemptions from conscription. This was amended and extended by 
others, and curious effects followed some of these provisions. Many 
classes, the produce of whose labor was deemed particularly neces- 
sary at this time to the army and the country, were exempted from 
military service: Shoe-makers, tanners, millers and their engineers, 
coopers, blacksmiths, wheel-wrights, foundrymen, iron-makers, the 
overseers and head workmen of cotton and woolen factories, 
the operatives of railroads, and generally every one having a con- 
tract to furnish any commodity to government. These classes all 
multiplied rapidly. It has often been remarked that in the South 
mechanical cccupations were not in esteem, but now they rose to 
unwonted respectability. Numberless idlers acquired a sudden in- 
dustry, and the quantity of bad leather, shoes and other production 
of various handy-crafts was out of all proportion with that of good 
workmanship. An attempt was made too, to use the conscription 
as @ means of repressing extortion, real or imagined, by providing 
that, “the products of the labor of such exempts, or of the compan- 
ies or establishments with which they are connected, shall be sold 
and disposed of by the proprietors at prices not exceeding seventy- 
five per cent. upon the cost of production, or within a maximum to 
be fixed by the Secretary of War, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe,” under penalty of the exempted party being arrested and 
taken as a conscript. Another and later act strove to facilitate the 
feeding uf the army, by exempting one man on each farm, on his 
compounding for his personal service, by furnishing a specified 
amount of corn, bacon, etc., to the government. The exemptions 
were thus multiplied, the regulations become more complex and con- 
fusing, and the practical effect of the system, so far as it could be 
carried into operation, tended to this, that every man was in the 
army, or not, at the discretion of the President and his officers. 
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Now, a government, the head of which has the power to put any 
man into the army, or not, at his discretion—call it what you please, 
is very like a despotism. 

After all, the couscription failed to attain its object... lt. did not 
bring out the full military strength of the country. The multiplied 
and ill-judged exemptions afforded numberless loop holes through 
which men crept out of the service, without any compensating gain 
to the country. The conscription was not only suspected to be ille- 
gal, but it manifestly bore very unequally on the population, open- 
ing wide the door to partiality and corruption. Many persons were 
strongly prejudiced against it, and no man, except the enrolling 
offiver, zealous to enforce it. For no one bad a direct interest in the 
completeness of the enrolment, in each part of the country, as in the 
case of a draft from the militia, where his chance of escaping the 
draft, increased by the enrolment of all who, like himself, were lia- 
ble to serve. 

For the sake of securing impartiality, the enrolling officer was 
sent to a district to which he was a stranger, and found himself there 
surrounded by strangers, many of whom looked upon him with an 
evil eye. He had none of the advantages that would have been en- 
joyed by an officer of a quota of the militia on active service, sent 
nome to see that his regiment got promptly all the recruits, and the 
best recruits it was entitled to, out of the well defined district, well 
known to him, in which it had been levied. 

When the conscription act was passed, it was estimated that 
the Confederacy contained ove million one hundred thousand men 
between eighteen and forty-five, without including any from Ken- 
tucky, Missouri or Maryland, each of which farnished not a few of 
the very best soldiers in the service. Yet, we doubt whether the 
conscription, which was designed to array the utmost military 
strength of the Confederacy, ever gave it four hundred thonsand 
men at one time, present with their colors. Indeed, when we re- 
member the numerous exempted classes, the extreme destitution so 
frequent in our camps, and the consequent sickness and mortality, 
the usual laxity of discipline, and other causes which tempted men 
to absent themselves, that number seems an extravagant estimate. 
And the President’s statement as to the vast number of absentees 
from their colors, in 1863, confirms this view, Yet, Congress itself 
became so sensibie of the inequality of the burden, that whea a bill 
was introduced to offer a pecuniary reward to whoever arrested a 
deserter, it was tabled on the ground that it would not do to pay 
those who contrived to avoid conscription for arresting others. who 
had been conscribed. 

If half the authority, energy and machinery, misapplied to the con- 
scription, had been brought to bear with a better judgment, on the 
evrolment and organization of the militia, enforcing drafts for a 
years service at a time, where volunteers were deficient aud exempt- 
ing nu ene with reference merely to manufacturing or productive 
occupations, it would bave yielded a larger and more constant force, 
with less discontent and heart-burning, with less interruption to the 
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productive labor of the country, and would have preserved the civil 
and military organization of every part of it. ith an organized 
militia at home, we can well imagine the officer authorized to 
demand recruits, more unsuccessful than the enrolling officer under 
the conscription. He would say, “the quota in service from this 
regiment has lost 80 many men in battle, their places must be filled.” 
No objection will be made to that. “So many disabled, permanent- 
ly, or for a time, are on their way home, their places must be filled.” 
No objection will be made to that. “So many have served out their 
term and decline serving longer; their places must be filled.” No 
objection will be made to that. “Moreover, so many have deserted, 
and come home; their places must be filled.” ‘No, indeed, not by a 
draft We and you know where their homes are. You shall have 
the men themselves, as many as can be found. Such as you find it 
necessary to shvot for desertion, their places we will fill.” 

The Confederate government had given an early example of the 
way in which it would deal with men, when once enrolled in the the 
military service. South Carolina in the winter of 186!, had raised, 
among other regular troops, a batallion of cavalry. After the men 
were enlisted it was not found cunvenient to mount them at once, 
and after a few months they were turned over to the Confederate 
service, into which they were received as infantry, but ultimately 
became heavy artillery. Many of these men had been induced to 
enlist by their predilection for the cavalry arm. At least, they said 
so, and sued out a writ of habeas corpus, from the Confederate 
Circuit Court, to test the right by which they—South Carolina 
dragoons—were held as fuot soldiers, in the service of a govern- 
ment which had no existence when they enlisted. But it was not 
difficult to find a judge pliant enough to make the convenient decis- 
ion that, with reference to the rights of enlisted soldiers, South 
Carolina and the Confederacy were one and the same government. 
This decision may have been legal, but at this very time the services 
of the volunteers were being transferred from the States to the Con- 
federate government. The batallion of dragoons was a small body 
of obscure men, many of them without friends, illiterate and for- 
eigners. In the investigation of their rights the convenience of 
the government might be safely consulted. But in the case of 
the volunteers, they were not only a vast body, but a large portion 
were amorg the best born, best educated an’ wealthiest in the land, 
with troops of friends at their backs. It was true that they, like 
the would-be dragvons, had enlisted themselves for a forced term in 
the service of the State. But no judge in the land would have 
dared to assert that the sole parties to transfer of their military alle- 
giance were the State and the Confederate government. The gov- 
ernment had not yet been emboldened by the extremity of danger, 
as it was in March, 1862. In this case each man decided for him- 
self, and, although, regiments generally preserved their organization 
in passing from one service to the other, it was by receiving new 
volunteers, and even new companies, to supply the place of those 
who declined to enter the Confederate service. 
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The next violation of the sound principles of government, which 
we will consider, is the habitual impressment of private property 
for public use. All military impressment is not illegal, and it is 
sometimes unavoidable. An officer, engaged in operations or pre- 
parations against the enemy, may take what liberties with private 
property he deems essential to the success of his arms. But, as a 
safeguard against a military contempt for private rights, if the im- 
pressment be needless or excessive, the officer is properly liable for 
damages, und even punishment at law. In any case the owner is 
entitled to compensation for his loss, from the community at large. 
The right of military impressment provides only for emergencies 
and necessities which cannot be forseen in order to provide more 
regularly against them. No officer or government has a right to 
neglect preparations that forethought would suggest, and then rely 
on impressment. For a government to adopt impressment from its 
own subjects as the system of supply, and former code for its regu- 
lation, as an ordinary and not an extraordinary measure, is to stul- 
tify itself, by confessing itself incapable of the first duties of all 
governments, civil and military, the foreseeing of wants, and timely 
provision for them. 

Very loose and false notions prevail as to the rights of the public 
over private property and private rights. Without entering into 
an inquiry as to the origin of the supreme public right termed, 
when applied to land, the right of eminent domain, we will observe 
that all rights have a private origin, either in the natural endow- 
ments or in the acquisitions of individuals. Nor is a right more 
perfect in its nature because it involves the interest of many, and 
less perfect because it is vested in one man. Yet, there are cases 
in which a private right seems properly to be thrust aside and tram- 
pled upon to secure the rights of many, which are pronounced to be 
the public good. But this confiscation of private right for public 
good, if conducted on true principles and in good faith, is not real, 
but apparent only. 

Thus it may happen, in the emergencies of war, that a General, 
defending the country, finds himself compelled to seize upon the 
crops and cattle of the farmers around him, to feed his troops. The 
farmer at once acquires a right to compensation, out of, not only 
the crops and cattle of allo farmers, but out of the property of 
all other men in the country defended by their troops, and by the 
army of which they form a part. Ifit be suddenly found necessary 
to sink a valuable ship, in order to obstruct a channel against the 
enemies fleet, the loss of right fall not on the ship owner alone. 
He acquires a compensating right, not only in all the other ships, 
but in all the other property protected by the government, through 
whose act he suffers loss. It may happen, in the emergencies of 
war, that the site occupied by a man’s house becomes of vast stra- 
tegic value. Perhaps, here alone can be placed the fortress, which 
can stop a conquering enemy, and secure the capital, perhaps the 
county. His mansion may be a palace, magnificent in proportions, 
matchlesss in situation, and the sanctuary of a rare domestic circle. 
84 
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Yet, it is rightfully destroyed, and the proprietor suffers no wrong. 
He is, or ought to be, as deeply interested as any man in the defense 
of the country, and, through the measures taken for its defense, he 
undergoes, not a deprivation, but a change of rights.. While tile 
after tile, stune after stone, beam after beam, is tumbled to the 
ground, and a moaument of the architectural skill of Paladio yields 
place to the fortress, reared by the defending genius of Vauban, the 
dispossessed owner is acquiring, by equal steps, a, compensating 
right, not only in every tile, stone and beam of other men’s houses, 
but in all the property throughout the land, which the destruction 
of his home tends to secure. If his palace constituted one. ten 
thousandth part of all the property in the country, he acquires ,a 
perfect right to one ten thousandth part of all the property remain- 
ing there; and has sacrificed but that proportion of his original pos- 
sessions in order to secure the rest. In the destruction of his. man- 
sion the country, or the government acting for it, has done him no 
wrong. Butif, while prompt to destroy, to divest him of his orig- 
inal rights, it is not prompt to ascertain the amount of his loss, and 
to invest him with the possessions of his new, compensating rights; 
then comes the robbery, then begins the wrong, and he may justly 
charge every man in the country retaining a dollar’s worth of pro- 
perty, with combining to rob him of what is as much his as any 
thing they hold, is theirs. The wrong lics not in the destruction or 
appropriation of private property for public use, but in the refusal, 
neglect, or even delay to indemnify, the owner for his loss; and the 
delay is as distinct, although, not as gross a wrong, as the absolute 
refusal itself. 

The principle is plain, and habitually acted upon in the courts of 
maritime law. A ship owned by one party, with a mixed cargo, 
owned by several others, runs upon a reef, or is in danger of found- 
ering in a storm, and can only be saved by throwing part of the 
cargo overboard. A part is thus sacrificed, and the ship and resi- 
due arrive safe in port. Upon whom shal! the loss fall? The judge 
is not at a loss to decide. The ship and cargo which has thus been 
saved are no longer the exclusive property of the original owners. 
They have been saved by the sacrifiee of the property of another. 
The owners must exercise no exclusive right over, derive no exclu- 
sive benefit from their property, until the value of the ship and of 
every parcel of the cargo, including what was lost, has been ascer- 
tained, and a general average or distribution of the loss has been 
made, Whether the loss amount to 20, or 30, or 40 per cent. of the 
value of the ship and the whole cargo, the owner of that part which 
was sacrificed, is proportionately indemnified for 80, or 70, or 60 per 
cent. of his loss, by receiving 20 or 30, or 40 per cent. out of the 
value of all that was saved by the sacrifice of his goods. 

This is no arbitrary rule, The principle is equally applicable and 
binding on communities in their dealings with individuals, as on pri- 
vate men in their transactions with each other. When individuals 
suffer loss at the hand of the publicenemy, the community, although 
bound to defend them with all its might, and, if possible, to exact 
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compensation for their wrongs, is not bound of itself, to make good 
their loss. But, when the damage accrues from the direct act of the 
community, whatever the necessity may be, it is bound to afford 
them prompt indemnification for it. The thousand have no rights 
over the property of the one, which the one has not, proportionally 
over the property of the thousand. If his may be sacrificed to save 
them and theirs, so must theirs be sacrificed to defend him and his, 
and to indemnify him for losses imposed upon him for the common 
safety. Any other rule engenders a perpetual gencration of wrongs, 
and undermines the foundation of political society. This is the de- 
cree of right reason. This is the justice ordained of God. 

How far was the conduct of the Confederate governmeni con- 
trolled by these principles? We will answer the question by a 
short statement of some of its prineipal acts, without following a 
strictly chronological order. 

In October, 1862, General Bragg, on bringing back his soldiers 
barefooted from their march through Kentucky, finding himself on 
the verge of a new campaign, seized all the shoes for sale in Atlanta 
and some other towns, to re-shoe his army. He was perfectly right 
in this; but only because some body else had been previously per- 
fectly wrong, in not providing against this destitution. To an army 
on the march shoes are as necessary as powder; for the soldier is 
soon lost to the ranks for want of them. The impressing of a sup- 
ply proved that there were shoes in the country. How came gov- 
ernment not to supply the want by parchase? This is only one in- 
stance among many, and not among the earliest. 

By this time there was a real scarcity in the country of some ot 
the necessaries, many of the conveniences, and most of the luxuries 
of civilized life. The effects of this scarcity was aggravated by 
two causes. The first was want of transportation, which prevented 
the abundance of one region supplying the wants of another; for the 
railroads were over-worked and wearing out in the unprofitable task 
of army transportation. The second and chief cause was the want 
of a currency which could be relied on as a standard of value treas- 
ury notes, now the sole currency, had long been losing their pur- 
chasing power, and except one or two periods of fluctuations, lost 
value daily. No one that bought to sell again could escape loss 
bat by allowing a very large margin for this depreciation. 

The country was full of complaints of scarcity, much of which 
was attributed to the specifications of grasping men. The old cry 
of monopoly, forestalling and extortion was heard on all sides, and, 
on this, point, the government showed itself as ignorant and preju- 
diced as the populace, and adopted measures certain to aggravate 
the evil. 

The scarcity was most felt in the articles of salt, clothing, blan- 
kets, leather, cutlery, iron and all articles made of iron. In general 
imported commodities and the productions of skilled labor were 
scarce and dear. Food was not generally deficient; but from devas- 
tation, or the interruption of field labor in some regions, and the col- 
lection of large bodies of troops in others, there was, in many places 
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a drouth which the deficient means of transportation made it difficult 
to relieve, 

One cause that brought suffering home to the hearths of numbers 
in every part of the country was this: The army was largely made 
up of men on whose labor their families depended for support. Be- 
sides those who had worked for wages, a vast number were small 
farmers, or the sons of small farmers, who had turned the plow into 
the sword; and the larger part of their fields were now untilled. As 
treasury notes lost value, a soldiers pay, although nominally high, 
could less and less relieve the want felt at home. Although most 
of the State governments made appropriations for the relief of sol- 
diers families, this relief was necessarily afforded in a currency fast 
losing its power of purchasing the necessaries of life. Private per- 
sons exerted tuanortved, and numerous associations sprung up for 
the relief of soldiers, and of those dependent upon them. But even 
the vast liberality of those who had the means could not reach all 
the cases and regions of devastation. 

The clothing of the few regular troops was provided for, as their 
other wants, but government had troubled itself little about clothing 
the volunteers. It fixed a commutation for clothing, and these 
troops clothed themselves. There was abundant means, not only 
among the officers, but in the ranks of the volunteer army, and no 
difficulty as to clothing was at first felt. But clothing beeame scarce 
and dear, the commutation money lost value, men’s private means 


became exhausted, and government was still dilatory in taking 
measures to remedy the evil. The State governments and associa- 
tions in each State then exerted themselves to supply this and other 
pressing wants, but it was done very unequally. Thus it was 
allowed that the North Carolina regiments were the best clad, and 
those of South Carolina the poorest clad in the whole army. The 


former State was peculiarly provident and successful in supplying 
the wants of its troops. For this purpose they were acknowledged 
to be its troops even under the conscription. 

The Confederate government was at length driven, but too late, to 
make importations from abroad and contracts at home, which should 
have been made at the beginning of the war; and it made uP all de- 
ficiency of supplies for the army by impressment, thereby disguised 
under the name of purchase. 

The veteran General Winder, the provost marshal, or rather mili- 
tary governor of Richmond had made an experiment under the very 
eyes of Congress which ought to have enlightened it as to the effect 
of attempts to alter nature’s laws, in trade, as in other parts of her 
domain. 

‘rhe conconrse of those in the military and civil servive of the 
government and of political, commercial and other adventures, 
together with the devastation of much of Virginia, North and East 
Richmond had produced a real scarcity there. Articles of food of 
all kind rose to enormous prices. ‘To remedy this evil the General 
established a market tariff, fixing the price of flour, grain, beef, 
mutton, pork, turkeys, ducks, chickens and eggs, etc., we know not 
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the exact details. Farmers whose fields and barn yards had not yet 
been laid waste and plundered, now fonnd it more profitable to carry 
their produce elsewhere, or cheaper to eat their own chickens and 
eggs. Soon every one in Richmond not drawing rations was in dan- 
ger of starvation. The General saw the necessity of repealing his 
market tariff, and letting the provision trade regulate itself. 

But Congress seemed to have been made up chiefly of men, on 
whom even ocular demonstration is thrown away. Instead of draw- 
ing just conclusions from General Winder’s experiment, they attrib- 
uted its failure to imperfect regulations, and the limited sphere of 
their application, which made it easy to escape their operation. If 
the system were perfected, and broadly applied to the whole 
country, the great army of “monopolists and extortioners” could no 
longer escape its provisions, and the wants of the army and the 
country would be speedily relieved. 

But impressment of supplies, or even fixing the price of commo- 
dities by law, so far from promoting the production, manufacture, or 
importation, and the consequent abundance and cheapness of com- 
modities, is an infallible way to create a scarcity, even in the midst 
of abundance. Communities subsist and prosper through the indus- 
try, enterprise and foresight of individuals seeking their own gain. 
Every body’s wants are not supplied in that way, and every body, 
taken together, make up the country. Thus, a merchant foreseein 
that, through the effects of the war and the blockade, salt will be 
scarce and in great demand, runs in a cargo of salt. Other men, 
feeling this scarcity, establish works at salt springs; others again, 
on the coast and make salt out of sea water. Their motives ma 
be cupidity, with a dash, a mere tinge of patriotism; but throug 
their enterprise and energy a supply is brought in, and kept up in 
the country, and the high price checks the useful use of the article. 
The same may be said of every other article of common consump- 
tion. There will be some cases of gross cupidity. But even these 
serve by the success and profit which attends them to stimulate 
other men’s efforts to share those profits, and thus increase the sup- 
ply and bring down the price. But if the avowed policy of the gov- 
ernment and people be, the moment any commodity rises to an unu- 
sual price, from the natural and obvious course, a deficient supply, 
to shout “extortionists” and seize on private property for govern- 
ment or the peoples use, they cut away the roots that feed the tree, 
and rob, not only these individuals, but the community of the sole 
source of supply and abundance, the providence, enterprise and in- 
dustry of of private men for their own gain. 

The popular outcry was, “Shall we longer tolerate speculation on 
the people and the army?” Long before this the government had 
made occasional seizures of salt, sugar, bacon, flour, corn, shoes 


and cloth for the use of the army, but now it entered - on a regular 
campsign against “extortion” in all its forms. 

An inquiry was made into the profits of manufacturers, In some 
cases the profit on the capital invested was great indeed, but when 
you take the fact that the investment had been made in real money, 
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and the profits were estimated in a depreciated currency, they were 
made to appear enormous. The same principle was applied to 
stocks in trade. 

At the end of March, 1863, an act was passed authorizing the sub- 
sistence department of the army, in all cases of military necessity, 
to impress all that was necessary for the army, whenever the officer 
and the owner could not agree as to the price. The system, once 
legally inaugurated, extended itself rapidly, and, although many 
provisions were inserted in this and other acts, as guards against 
abuses and oppression, yet the acts were so comprehensive, and so 
broadly applied, and afforded such facilities to corruption in office, 
and even for the assumption of authority to impress by utterly irre- 
sponsible persons, that all real security for private property was at 
an end. The agents of government with such an implement in 
their hands, need give themselves little trouble to foresee and pro- 
vide what would be wanted by timely purchase, or hire, where it 
could thus be procured. Two appraisers were appointed in each 
State, who drew up a schedule of the prices and hire of commodi- 
ties and services. The rates were exceeyingly low, considering the 
real scarcity of most of the enumerated articles and the little value 
of the currency. This schedule was revised every two months. The 
military authorities now relied more and more on impressmeut as 
the mode of supply. Materials, manufactured commodities, all arti- 
cles of army consumption, the means of transportation, and the 
negro labor on military works, were obtained by the same simple 
process. 

Although some safe safeguards were professedly, thrown 
around household supplies, and the means of agricultural labor, yet, 
practically, the crop in the barn, the cattle in the pen, the horse or 
mule that drew the plow, and the negro who guided it, were all held 
by the same uncertain tenure, the will and wants of the govern- 
ment as interpreted by ill chosen and often dishonest agents, and 
the whole power was conducted in the most wasteful manner. ~ 

Abuses are progressive and of rapid growth. We will not under- 
take to trace their progress, but will give a few examples of the ex- 
tremes te which they reached. 

The Confederate government needirg much grain for the army, an 
impressing agent would often present himself at the house of a 
farmer, far removed from the seat of war and make known his au- 
thority and errand. The first step was to demand an enumeration 
of his household, of his negroes on the farm, and the horse power 
employed in tilling it. The agent would then inspect the contents 
of the barn, make a wide estimate of the amount of corn on hand, 
give a very scanty allowance to the farmer for home consumption, 
and charge him with the obligation of keeping the residue intact 
until such time, whether two, four, or six months, as it might suit 
the quartermaster to take it off of his hands, The farmer might be 
surrounded by non-producers of corn depending on him for their sup- 
ply. He could not sell cr give them a grain. 

The government needing much beef for the army, agents would 
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appear in remote parts of the country, ride round to the plantations 
ou which there were many cattle, have the stock driven up, select 
the best and drive them off. There would often be present no au- 
thorized agent of the proprietor, who was not seldom an officer or 
soldier on distant service, to examine into the officials authority, 
and take vouchers from him. Even if the owner had been there, it 
would have been difficult to ascertain how many head of cattle 
reached a military post, and how many the butchers shambles of 
some neighhoring town. 

If dishonesty was rife, the grossest negligence was as common. 
Qn one occasion a government agent impressed two or three hun- 
dred head of cattle, and drove them to an obscure railroad station, 
where they were put into cars, For some unknown reason they 
were left there, and at length a Qonfederate surgeon, posted here, in 
a, small wayside hospital, wrote in chalk on the cars in large letters, 
“these cattle have been here six days withunt food or water.” Still 
they remained, until the great part died, and the rest were taken out 
wasted to the bone, to die or recover as their remaining strength 
might decide. This was not one of those shocking occurences, 
often unavoidable in war. It happened one hundred and twenty 
miles from the nearest enemy, ia region that had never been dis- 
turbed. 

The government needing many horses for the army, agents were 
often sent through the country impressing horses; we do not suppose 
that all abused their powers; but many did most corruptly. One of 
these men, after impressing many horses and mules elsewhere, went 
to the residence of a rich planter, who had many high bred horses. 
He impressed none of them, for reasons best known to himself, but 
sold to the planter fifteen mules for fifteen hundred dollars in Con- 
federate currency. We are not ata loss what to think of the im- 
pressing officer and the planter, but know not how to construe the 
conduct of the gentlemen, who was the Confederate tax collector in 
that district. He freely stated these facts and denounced the trans- 
action; but, though himself an officer of the government, took, we 
believe no steps to bring the agent to justice. 

In time, not only cavalry officers felt themselves at liberty to re- 
mount their men by impressment, but each trooper felt at liberty to 

seize a fine horse, to mount himself better; and, nota few became no 
better than horse theives, straggling from their corps, and selling 
in one place the horses they had stolen in another. Negligence in 
high quarters in military administration originated many of these 
evils. We have heard the men of a noted cavalry officer boast at 
one period, that they had neither quartermaster or commissary, and 
yet, no corps was better provided for than tneirs. They provided 
for themselves at the cost of the country. Their pay, too, had sunk 
down to.nothing. An unpaid soldiery pays itself. 

We have stated those cases occurring in a narrow tract of coun- 
try, as examples of the ultimate effect of impressment. The unwise 
aud luose system of administering the affairs of the Confederacy had 
partially inculcated dishonesty on the people. On the more honest 
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and patriotic, who frankly gave their support to the government, 
and filled the ranks of the army, and far after, follows that numer- 
ous class, who, shunning as far as possible all public burdens, de- 
voted themselves to the speculations and peculations which sprung 
from the confusion and wants of the country, the uncertain value of 
all kinds of property, the inflated currency. and the gambling trans- 
actions of the blockade running trade. 

The governmeut early resorted to wholesale impressment of one 
kind, that might have been justified, if it had not been abused, with 
ruinous results. The administration early brought about a meeting 
of representatives of all the railroads in the Confederacy. They 
agreed upon a tariff for government transportation, and gave it pre- 
cedence over all private travel and traffic. But the government 
gradually assumed absolute control of the railroads. It did not 
indecd displace the companies officers. To these were still left the 
duty of keeping up the tracks, the trains and the force of operatives, 
while the schedule and employment of the trains was controlled by 
government. In the interruption of the usual commerce of the 
country, army transportation became to the railroads the chief em- 
ployment and source of revenue, But as the value of the Confeder- 
ate currency fell, the railroad réceipts declined in value. The war 
and blockade greatly increased the cost of all repairs. The com- 
panies wore out their roads, engines and cars in profitless transpor- 
tation, and exhansted all their means and credit in vain attempts to 
keep them in repair. In their embarrassment they could not, as the 
value of money fell, raise the wages of their servants, so as to afford 
them a living. These men, protected from impressment solely by 
railroad employment, clung to it at the risk of starvation. But 
necessity is the mother of invention, and all sorts of tricks were 
resorted to by many of them to make out a living, or to make profit. 
People found that the shipment and transportation of their goods 
were attended by unaccountable delays. Often, too, when the gov- 
ernment was most in want of the removal of supplies to or from 
some critical point at a critical time, they were left behind to make 
for the cargo of some enterprising and liberal handed speculator, 
who knew how to interest subordinate railroad agents in his success. 
From the effects of the war army transportation had become the 
chief business of the railroads. Had the government, by prompt 
and sufficient taxation, preserved the power of paying its way, as 
long as the resources of the country lasted; these resources would 
have been developed in those directions in which there was most 
profitable demand for them. If, in return for the services of the 
railroad, government had given what could purchase materials, 
labor and skill, in spite of the scarcity and high price of these, the 
railroads would have found the means of keeping themselves in con- 
dition to do a profitable business. The government failed in its 
faith to the railroads, and the consequent failure of the railroads 
helped to ruin the Codfederacy. 

But one palpable breach of faith proved, perhaps, more ruinous 
than all others, fur it begot them. The value of paper money, that 
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is, promises to pay money, depends not: only on the ability of the 
promiser to fulfil his promise; but also on his good faith, or, in de- 
fault of that, on the means of compelling the goverament under 
which he lives; he can find no court in which to recover damages, 
and by its process enforce payment. It follows that the value of 
Confederate notes depended altogether on the good faith of the 
Confederate government. This was the security. But when gov- 
ernment, after getting its treasury notes into circulation, in ex- 
change for value received, arbitrarily altered its contract. with the 
holders of these notes, compelled the funding of tem, which was 
to have been at the option of the holder, lowered the rate of inter- 
est to be paid on them when funded; at length imperatively culled 
them out, and compelled the holders to receive only two-thirds the 
amount in bonds; it not only destroyed the value of that currency, 
but of all its future aims. It could no longer give them the endorse- 
ment of good faith. The government destroyed the economical and 
legitimate means of getting the control of the resources of the 
country, as they became needful for its defense. 

Doubtless almost all evils and abuses, referred to in this article, 
are often the unavoidable result of war. A wise administration, 
foreseeing, strives to prevent them; and at least. succeeds: im post- 
poning them to the latest period, and limiting them to the seats of 
actual war, while it secures law, order, industry and the. obligation 
of contracts to the undisturbed parts of the country. The Confed- 
erate authorities, useing no foresight, and neglecting the second 
principles of administration, hastened these evils, sowed them broad- 
re ad the land, and prematurely exhausted the resources at com- 
mand, 


We insert the following reviewof Mrs. Whitaker’s popular novel, 
“ Albert Hastings,” from the pen of our esteemed friend Crito, with 
great pleasure. We commend the work and its estimable and 
accomplished authoress to our friends. [Zd. Rev. 


ART. Ill.—ALBERT HASTINGS. 


A NOVEL—BY MARY SCRIMZEOUR WHITAKER. 
I’ f the sunny 
“with blag akies of blue and gold, 
Where ripened fields extended stand, 
Savannahs green and mountains bold. 
New York: Published by Blelock & Co., 453 Broome Street, corner of Mercer, 1863, 
This work has been long enough before the public, and has been 
sufficiently perused by all classes of readers, for a suitable estimate 


to be formed of its character. Upon the whole, the opinion enter- 
tained of it by critics and judicious readers has been eminently 
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favorable. The very fact that it has provoked the censures of low- 
minded pretenders to literary taste, is a proof of its uncommon merits. 
Such writers hope to secure for themselves a certain notoriety by 
assailing works of the highest reputation, while their ill-judged 
strictures evince only their own vanity, feebleness and folly. They 
only benefit a sterling work by bringing it more into notice. 

We are pleased—as we have had, as yet, but fow authors among 
us in the department of fiction—that Albert Hastings is: a’ produc- 
tion of ‘the South. Such are its delineations of Soutliern character, 
scenery, usagéS, opinions and customs, that we are sure. it could 
have proceeded trom the pen of no writer who was not born and bred 
in our midst; but what gives us still higher satisfaction jis,’ that in 
entering upon a field only partially explored, and certainly mot ex- 
hausted, the fair authoress has executed a task of no small diffical- 
ty with so much skill, accuracy and fidelity. The work is not less 
American because it is Southern. It is: necessarily the latter, be- 
cause it is morally impossible to sever one’s self from these local 
associations and influences by which one is surrounded from early 
childhood to maturity. It is not because the work before us is dis- 
tinctly Southern or American, that we step out of our ordinary 
sphere to give it a marked notice, but because, among the numer- 
ous light productions of the day, itis not frivolous, but is, on the 
contrary, a novel of rare excellence, honorable to the literature of 
the age, and one which may be read with as high approval by culti- 
vated and refined persons in England as in the United States. 
Jé this is high praise, and it is, we think it fully justified by the char- 
acter of the work itself, and that it will appear to be so after the 
strictest analysis. 

Some of the best, and much of the worst literature of the age, 
foreign and domestic, is embodied in works of fictiov. Truth and 
virtue are not less influential, but their beneficent tendencies are 
largely increased when the lessons they inculcate are surrounded by 
the fascinations of genius. On the other hand, vice and error are 
rendered more dangerous and more attractive by passing through 
the crucible of a corrupt, luxuriant and morbid’ imagination. No 
one can calculate the amount of injury done to society at large, and 
the rising generation in particular, by the great majority of the 
novels, more or Jess popular, of the present century. We are con- 
strained to say, while we deplore the fact, that the publishers of 
the United States, with a few honorable exceptions, care but little 
for the public morals, provided they can sell their books and make 
large profits. In the meantime, what has become, it may be asked, 
of public opinion, which generally is, or onght to be on the side of 
truth, virtue and morality? Public opinion, we reply, is no where 
to be found, except in the breasts of influential individuals, 

“Rari nantes in gurgite vasio,”’ 
who exercise a certain control over it. The masses of mankind do 
not reflect, bat are very much governed by their’ passions and pro- 
pensities.. The world, for the most part, and especially literature 
and politics, are under the control of oligarchies. It’ is doubtiess 
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the duty of the press, one of the controlling powers .of the age, to 
direct, as far as:practicable, public sentiment, and impart to it as 
healthy and elevated a tone as possible, and this it shall ever be our 
aim to do. 

From among the stronger sex, we have hadjin the English lan- 
guage, few unexceptionablenovels, during the present century. There 
is nothing, in the pages ‘either of Scott or James, to which objection 
cati be made on the score of their moral tendency. The same may 
be saidiof the prodactions of Charles: Brockden Brown, Cooper and 
Kennedy in this country: There have been mere high toned and 
well toned novels written by women during the present age, than by 
the self-styled lords of the creation. Witness the fine productions 
of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, Charlotte Elizabeth, Charlotte 
Bronté and Miss Muloch. We strike from this list, as wholly un- 
worthy of a place upon it, the whole mass of sensational novels 
with which tae country is flooded, and the translations of most of 
the French novels, including those of Eugene Sue and Alexandre 
Dimas, and their innomerable and vicious imitators, of which the 
last im the’series is “Camors, or Life under the New Empire,” an in- 
sinnating but most profligate and demoralizing romance, and which 
reflects no credit on the house which issued it. 

The works of Victor Hugo are massive—what Dominie Sampson 

would call pro-di-gi-ous, but they lack that simplicity. which jis a 
charm of all good English writing; their tone is revolutionary, and 
their beneficial tendency, as conveying sound instruction for the 
age, exceedingly doubtful. They shed a certain light, but itis the, 
light issuing from a volcano. Our neighbor, Miss Evans, has. writ- 
ten several novels which are creditable to. her genius, but she strug: 
gles too much fer effect, and is too much imbued with German mys- 
ticism to merit unqualified approval. Let her control the false am- 
bition which has seized her, to appear original, but which has only 
rendered her obscure, and go back tothe “well of English undefiled” 
for her style, and she will be sure, yet to shine as a bright star in 
the hemisphere of American writers. 
. The qualifications of a first class novelist, are,in brief, purity of 
purpose, originality and a comprehensive grasp of genius, extensive 
information, acquired by a thorough study of history and intercourse 
with society in all, especially its higher grades, the faculty of de- 
lineating character to the life, and the power of combining fictitious 
incidents in a regular series, so as to awaken a lively and profound 
interest in a well projected story, from its beginning to its close. 
All novels are dull and pointless, of which love between the sexes 
does not constitute the staple of the narrative, and marriage, the 
crowning glory of life, its grand result. The authoressof the work 
before us, if we mistake not, possesses these qualifications to an ex- 
tent which places her in advance of most of her contemporaries, 
who have attempted to construct fiction for the entertainment and 
instruction of the age. Weare glad that we have an opportunity 
to establish, by illustrations drawn from the work itself, a statement 
so gratifying to our feelings. 
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A larger number of characters is introduced into this novel thar 
is usual in such works, but each of them has a part to perform 
which is essential to the development of the plot. We can dispense 
with the services of none of them. All properly belong to’ the 
story, and, in the course of it, become our acquaintances... Each 
possesses marked and distinctive traits; and when the tale has 
reached its denoument, we have gathered all that we wished to know 
about these personages, who have more or less interested us in some 
of its scenes, and there are no mysteries in which any of them have 
been involved, which remain unsolved. The writer has fulfilled our 
expectations and satisfied our desires. She has done more—she 
has kindled our admiration of her consummate skill as an artist. 

In most novels, the chief interest clusters about the fortunes of 
the hero and the heroine. These are always lovers, and their love 
is usually a triumph over difficulties, but, in this utilitarian and am- 
bitious age, we make large demands on writers of pure fiction. From 
youth to age, love is the ruling passion, and, when existing between 
the beatiful and the bold, especially if they encounter many troub- 
- les in reaching the fruit at which they aim, uniformly interests us. 
Love, in the present age, is not a namby-pamby, puerile sentiment. 
We have a sort of contempt for such displays of the tender passion. 
Tt must be endowed with health, vigor and determination. The 
lover—the hero, must not only have a large heart and @ warm one, 
but its impulses must be controlled by an unwavering sense of what 
is right and honorable under all circumstances, and he must be not 
only cavable of good things but of noble ones—must not only pos- 
sess a grand and striking character, but afford evidence of such wis- 
dom and forecast, and such ability to meet contingencies, as will in- 
sure the happiness of the pure, high minded, beautiful creature who 
has relinquished her personal independence in order to merge her 
being in his being, believing him altogether worthy of that mystic 
union. The hero of a novel must not only possess passions but 
capacities of a high order. We do not expect him to work miracles, 
but in order to entitle him to the rank that is assigned to him, his 
name must be connected with uncommon events, all within the scope 
of possibility, but reaching to its verge of distinction and honor. 
To be able to invent such a hero, and clothe him with the attributes 
caleulated to awaken the highest admiration, the novelist must have 
been a close observer, and had large opportunities for studying hu- 
man nature in its various phases, not merely in history, but in the 
world we live in. 

Mrs. Whitaker seems to understand well how to create, with plas- 
tic skill, such a hero, and to throw around ‘him the interest that is 
necessary. Hadshe given him fame and fortune early in life, he 
would never have been the hero of a novel. She has placed him 
at the very foot of the ladder, not in order that he may take two or 
three steps and there stop, but might ascend to the topmost round 
of it. His manhood is not hereditary and fortuitous, but self-made. 
He is first taught in the school of adversity, poverty and toil, before 
he basks in the sunshine of brilliant fortune. Descended from noble 
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parents who are dead, he is an orphan, residing in the family of his 
aunt,, who, though cence affluent; is now, through the villainy of a 
relative, in extremely reduced circumstances. Here he naturally 
enongh falls in love with his cousin—a young maiden of priceless 
value, and who possesses all the qualities of mind, heart and person, 
fitted to inspire a noble passion, A large fortune awaits him in 
England, but he is ignorant of the fact. 1n almost hopeless destitu- 
tion, the little family circle in which he moves, and around which he 
clings with intense affection, depends mainly on him for support. 
It is this crushing necessity which developes his character, and lays 
the foundation of his enviable success in life. Love and poverty 
have generally been potent motives to exertion, and have been 
crowned with the best rewards.. They are so in this particular in- 
stance. The youth of Albert Hastings is an American struggle 
with circumstances, in which the better and higher aspirations of. 
his nature are consolidated and matured. He is thus equally pre- 
pared for the nipping winds of adversity, and the smiles of prosper- 
ity, which, beckoning him in the distance, at length hover over him. 
The errand boy and merchant’s clerk—need we say—triumphs over 
all difficulties, becomes himself the patron of beneficent enterprises, 
rises to the highest distinctions. of statesmanship, and, after all his 
trials and noble and successful endeavors, is rewarded with the hand 
of the sweet and inestimably valued girl whom he loves. 

We are disposed to give our readers a glimpse of her charms, 
and, at the same time, a specimen of the author’s style in sketching 
character : 

“At a first glance, there was nothing particularly attractive in 
Emeline. She was not grand like Valerie, nor dreamlike as Rox- 
anna, but she was gentle, loving, simple, and when she smiled, dim- 
ples deepened about her exquisite mouth, and her. cerulean eyes. had 
a winning earnestness in their depths, which seemed appe as a 
prayer down in the heart, with no voice, only speaking through 
the mild, violet eyes. The oftener Emeline was , the more 
did.one desire to see her. There was an exquisite repose about 
her, which is seldom seen at all, and still more rarely in very young 
persons. When this composure of manner gave way, however, 
under sudden emotion, her whole countenance changed, and there 
were @ power and vividness about.her, which redeemed her ever after 
from the charge of inexpressive beauty.” 

This work is acomplete gallery of paintings, finished with the 
highest strokes of art, representing persons who play impertant 
parts in the progress of events in this novel, and to whom it is our 
duty to give at least a passing notice, Among the most influential 
and attractive, is Valerie DeMar, referred to in the foregoing sketch 
of the heroine. This queenly personage moves in the higher circles 
of society at the South. Her noble traits of mind and heart lead us 
to take the deepest interest in her checkered fortunes. Her affec- 
tions receive a severe shock in the bloom of her youth, which throws 
a mantle of sadness over the subsequent stages of her beautiful 
history; but kindness, generosity and womanly heroism come to her 
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succor, and nobly supply the place of disappointed love. Her char- 
acter is a model for the study of fine women, whic, blest’ with’ a lib- 
eral fortune, employ it not for purposes of self indulgence and’ the 
gratification of personal vanity, but in promoting’ the progress and 
happiness of those who stand most in need of sympathy and en- 
couragement. Second love, in her case, after a+lapse of years, 
cherished towards one equal to herselfin all rare accomplishments, 
completely heals the wounds inflicted by her deep and early sorrow. 

Roxanna, is drawn in a different vein. Her character is strongly 
marked, with mingled lights and shadows, dark as the storm cloud, 
and beautiful and varied as the tints of the rainbow. She ‘is the 
daughter of Alaric Lovel by a wife of Indian descent, and: inherits 
from her ill-used and spirited mother, some Indian traits and super- 
stitions which impart a peculiar romance to her history. She unites 
something of the haughtiness and fire of her aboriginal lineage with 
the refinements of modern civilization. It is her genius,’ ‘blended 
with powerful but smothered passion, which challenges the homage 
of the reader, and causes her to move with a certain solemn grap- 
deur’ across the stege. She intensely loves, and can be intensely 
jealous, if the occasion requires. In the majesty of her stately mein, 
she reminds us of Mrs. Siddons. Flora Melvor and Diana Vernon, 
had the same vivacity and exuberant flow of spirits. and like 
strength of affection. Had she accompanied Valerie DeMar‘in her 
trip to Italy, and spent some time amidst the glorious monaments of 
antiquity, the poetic fire, which lay slumbering at her heart, would 
have been roused, and she would. have proved another Corinne. 
With a loving and generous nature, her happiness is doubtless bet- 
ter promoted by her life union with the gallant soldier, Victor De- 
Mar, who devotedly loved her. 

Among other characters which oceupy the foreground in this 
work—Mr. Calloway is one of the most conspicuous. He reminds 
us of the old Covenanters in ¢he time of Cromwell. Without intend- 
ing ever to raise a smile, the manner in which he quotes ‘seripture 
on all occasions to fortify his views on all subjects, is exceedingly 
amusing. A distinguished critic of Albert Hastings has pronounced 
him to be a humorist of the first water, and has compared him with 
Sir Dugald Dalghetty, by Scott. The author thus describes ‘him ; « 

“The appearance of this divine was not calculated to inspire con 
fidence or awaken love. His figure was huge, athletic andangular, 
A face which impressed the beholder with the idea that its wearer 
dwelt among the tombs, yet developed mind in every stern line and 
majestic feature. His forehead was broad and high, surmounted by 
an immense growth of black curly hair, visibly streaked with gray, 
which fell ominously over a horizontal and perpendicular network 
of deeply drawn wrinkles. His mouth was large, with a severe ex- 
pression, and strong indentations ran perpendicular to it oneitherside, 
from nostril tochin. The chin itself bespoke lion-like courage and 
indomitable will. it required considerable nerve to face Mr. Cal- 
loway as a religious disputant. As a judge and reprover, his aspect 
was appalling, and as a counsellor or religious adviser, men 
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and women, too, approached him with involuntary misgivings.” 

With all his sternness of demeanor, Mr. Calloway possesses be- 
nevolence of heart, and when bold and intrepid action.is required, 
never fails;in the fulfilment of his duty. He is perhaps the most 
nervous, energetic, and origimal character that appears in the 
novel. 

Arnold. Dexter has also a, good deal of mannerism that is ex- 
ceedingly piquant. He is the. Dominie Sampson of. the’ story, 
and has a certain squareness about him that reminds us of one of 
Fielding’s. most celebrated characters. He is.equally characterized 
by his hypocrisy. 

Mr. Oldham, the merchant, the kind friend and employer of 
Albert, ap to the time that he went to the West Indies and thence 
to Europe, to inherit his great estate, is distinguished by his benefi- 
cent and loveable traits. He will always, from his intrinsic merits, 
be one of the favorite characters with the readers of this work. 

Miss Juliet Grayson, the protectress of Emeline Lovel, after her 
mother’s death, is, with all her stiffness and inflexibility, resulting 
from, early disappointment and a solitary life, possessed of many of 
those. virtues which we most highly esteem, among others, her 
striet conscicntiousness and reverence for religion. 

Alarie Lovel, the splendid villain of the tale, Myra, his half Indian 
wife, and mother Amy, with her bag of bones, are presented with 
a wee which make the deepest. impressions on the mind of the 
reader. ( 

When the scene of the novel shifts to England, where the leading 
American characters reappear, we are introduced to new scenes, and 
form new acquaintances, ot the most delightful character, but we 
have neither time nor space to analyze this part of the work. 

Qne of the chief characteristics of the author of Albert Hastings, 
is the remarkable talent she possesses of describing external scenery. 
The description, of the River Swamp, at page 209, may be cited as 
an example of ber peculiar skill in this particular. 

We are glad to see this production, which, in the purity, of its 
aims, the finish of its style, the aptness of its illustrations, the in- 
genuity. of its plot, the delineations of character, and the description 
of scenery, has attained to a very high grade of excellence. Its 
not.one of those novels which will create a great Surore in society, 
but, by the the lovers of the epic muse. it will be studied as.a model, 


and, by discriminating readers, for the instruction it imparts, and 
the refined entertainment it communicates. We are convinced that 
its reputation will not be ephemeral but permanent, and we. trust 
that it, may be the forerunner of other novels from the same elegant 
and classical pen. 


Criro. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


ART. IV.—BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


We may receive with some hesitation a proposition which the 
latest number of the Westminister Review professes to take for 
granted, viz: ‘That the government of India isto be conducted, 
not with a view to English profit, but the welding together of all 
the various peoples of that great continent, so that, in some future 
day, they may be enrolled in the commonwealth of free “nations.” 
Opinion on this side of the Atlantic, instead of taking such @ postu- 
late for granted, would in fact require’ it to be established by a 
large amount of evidence, now absent, and would place very ‘far in 
the future, indeed, the day when Great Britain will be likely volun- 
tarily to surrender her empire in the East. No general public opin- 
ion, it is true, requires her to make the surrender at present, or com- 
plains that she is not professedly educating ber Indian subjects to 
that end. British rule unquestionably is now, and perhaps will be, 
for an indefinite period, far better for India than native; and if the 
governing race fulfils its responsibilities towards the governed b 
affording them suitable opportunities for improvement, ‘mental, 
moral, social and political, according them at the same time increased 
privileges of self-government, as fast as the welfare of the State 
will permit it to be done, few thoughtful men, except ameng the 
rivals of England, will be disposed to cavil at the continuance of 
English supremacy inthe Indian peninsular. There are’ but few, 
however, who wiil be ready to admit that these responsibilities have 
been fulfilled in the past; perhaps few who anticipate that they will 
be in the future. Some writers are nevertheless disposed to claim 
that the English have, at least of late years, discharged their obli- 
gations towards India with a great deal of credit. One of the 
French reviews, in a recent number, not merely makes this admis- 
sion, but describes with some degree of enthusiasm the signs of pro- 
gress observable in the administration of Indian affairs. Theclaims 
of the Westminister Review are in truth more moderate than those 
of the French writer, and it makes an evidently just complaint that 
the local administration is still too nearly completely placed in the 
hands of Englishmen, to the exclusion of the respectable and com- 
petent middle and upper classes of natives, whose participation in 
political affairs would remove discontent, elevate their own'condi- 
tion, and strengthen the government. Inthe administration ‘of jus- 
tice especially it is said that the English have made a failure. On 
the first introduction of the English local courts the Westminister 
states that they had great difficulty in preventing the aceused from 
violating all legal precedents by telling the whole truth against 
themselves, as it is averred was the former somewhat exceptional 
habit of Hindoes under oath; they soon learned, however, a differ- 
ent style of proceeding; perjury became so general, and the hard- 
ships of witnesses so great that the courts were avoided even by 
those who were in search of justice, the Westminister declaring 
that they found themselves to “suffer less severely from the depre- 
dations of those who infringe the law than those whe execute it.” 
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The same authority, however, gives the assurance that ‘there is no 
portion of Indian administration in which such thorough and bene- 
fieia! changes have been efiected during the past ten years.” These 
consist mainly in the institutions of a penal code, adopted in 1860, a 
revision and simplifieation,of; the-forms of pleading, the establish- 
ment of small cause courts, with simple modes of procedure, and 
perhaps what is not of less consequence, the commission of the lar- 
ger portion of the administration of justice to native agency. It 
seems to be admitted that the native magistrates are more success- 
ful in the execution of their functions than the foreigners. Many 
persons might draw an inference from this fact in favor of throwing 
off the foreign rule altogether; but we apprehend that this would be 
stretching an inference further than reason would warrant. The 
history of India previous to the advent of its present rulers will not 
permit the conclasion to be drawn. 

A few general facts will illustrate the greatness of England’s In- 
diar. empire. ‘The official blue book, lately published, states the area 
of British India to be 947,292 square miles, with a population of 
of 148,585,789. The public expenditures in the year 1865-6 were 
£47,382,102. Revenues from land taxes, 17,722,170; opiam, £8,- 
518,264; salt, £2,612,556; stamps, £1,994,632, etc. Imports of mer- 
chandise were £29,599,228; treasure, £26,557,301. The exports 
were £67,655,475, of which raw cotton made up £385,587,389. At 
the end of 1866, £65,870,712 had been expended on railways, of 
which there were 3,452 miles in operation. Of government tele- 
graph lines there were 13,390 miles, the year’s receipts from which 
were £112,944. The attendance of pupils in the government 
schools was 558,317; government expenditure therein, £440,038. 
The London News states the length of railways now in operation 
at 3,943 miles of lines constructed and opened, while 1,665 miles 
are in course of construction. The lines yielded last year a net 
revenue of £2,837,300. The opening of new lines is of great im- 
portance, especially in view of the famines which occur in districts, 
the excess of popniation in some, and the consequent necessity of 
means for distributing the products of the soil at points where they 
are needed. ‘Ihe News of July 31, says: 

The new projects which have already been brought under 
rotice are a continuation of the present line from Bombay, via Surat 
and Baroda to Delhi and Agra; and a branch also to Kattiawar; a 
line along the valley of the Indus to connect the present Scinde rail- 
way at Kotree with the Punjab line at Moolton; a line from Lahore 
to the northwest frontier at Peshawur; an extension of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to Darjeeling on the one side and Assam on the 
other; the extension of the Madras Railway to connect its south- 
west line with Cochin as a western terminus; the carrying out of 
the original design for the Great. Southern Railway by extending it 
from Caroor or Trichinopoly through Madura or Tinnevelly to Tuti- 
corin; a third line to connect the northeast and southeast lines of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway; and the construction of a 
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bridge over the Hooghly at Calcutta, connecting thereby the East 
Indian and the Eastern Bengal railways. 





ART. V.—THE DARIEN CANAL. 


(Continued from September Number.] 


Up to the end of the first decade of the present century, oo 
held undisputed sway over the northren part of South America, which 
then constituted the Captaincy-General of Caraccas (Venezuela) and 
the Viceroyality of New Granada. In the latter was included the 
Central American Isthmus as far west as Costa Rica. In 1806, a 
futile attempt to revolutionize Venezuela was made by Ceneral Mi- 
randa. In 1810, commenced the general revolt of the Spanish colo- 
nies against the mother country, which was brought to a successful 
issue by Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, in Venezuela, New Granada, 
and Equador, by San Martin and Sucre, in Peru, and by Iturbide and 
Santa Anna, in Mexico. The following are the principal events of 
this prolonged war between the European Spaniards and the native 
Creoles, the horrors of which were increased by the the extraordinary 
natural difficulties of those countries, and the total absence of roads 
properly so called. 

1810, July 20, Antonio Amar Borbon, the last Viceroy, overthrown 
at Santa Fe de Bogota. 

1811, March 28, General Baraya (Republican) gained the battle 
of Palace, in Popayan, 

November 12, a Congress held at Bogota, which, following the 
example of Venezuela, proclaimed the Republic. 

1814, December 12, Bolivar stormed Bogota, and overthrew the 
government of Cundinamarca. 

1815, April 13, General Pablo Morillo arrived at Porto Santo, in 
Venezuela, with 15,000 men from Spain. December 5, Morillo took 
Carthagena by famine, after 116 days’ siege. 1816, May 30, Morillo 
entered Bogota. June 13, Morillo shot maiden Policarpa Sala- 
varrieta and others, 1819, August 7, Bolivardefeated and took Bar- 
reiro at Boyaca, in the province of Tunja. August 10, Bolivar took 
Bogota, December 17, alaw was passed by the Congress of Angos- 
tura (now Ciudad Bolivar), on the Orinoco, im Venezuela, creating 
the Republic of Colombia by the union of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada ; Bolivar elected President, and Francisco A. Zea, Francisco de 
Paula Santander, and Roscio Vice-Presidents. 1820, San Martin ob- 
tained possession of Lima. 1821, May 6, the installation of Congress 
took place at San Rosario de Cucuta, in the province of Pamplona.— 
June 24, a decisive victory gained at Carabobo, in Venezuela. Oc- 
tober 11, Carthagena taken from the Spaniards by Montillo.. No- 
vember 17, Panama taken by Bolivar. 1822, May 24, a great victo- 
ry gained by the Republicans at Pichincha, in Equador. 

May 29, Equador, the former Viceroyality of Quito, joined the Re- 
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public of Colombia. August 3, Maracaybo in Venezuela capitulated. 
1823, November 10, Porto Cabello, Venezuela, capitulated to Jose 
Antonio Paez. 

1824, June 1, last Spanish battle in Colombia fought at Barba- 
coas, in the province of Pasto. December 9, last Spanish battle in 
South America gained by the Colombians and Peruvians, under 
Sucre, over the Spaniards, commanded by the Viceroy Canterac, at 
Ayacucho, in Peru. 1825, September 15, the castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa, in Vera Cruz harbor, the last stronghold of Spain in Central 
America, surrendered to General Santa Anna, by General Don Jose 
Copinger, after a prolonged defense, during which most of the garri- 
son died of fever and famine. 1826, for pe se the Spanish flag 
waved for the last time on American soil, the garrison of Callao, in 
Pera, under General Rodil, having surrendered by capitulation to 
General Sucre. 

1829, November 24, Venezuela seceded, under Paez, from Colom- 
bia. 1830, June 4, aseassination of Marshal Antonio Jose de Sucre, 
at the pass of Berruecos in Pasto. December 11, Bolivar died at 
San Pedro, in the district of Marmato, near Santa Martha. 1831, 
Colombia dismembered by the separation of Equador, and the inde- 
pendent republics of Venezuela, New Granada, and Equador formed. 
1857, during the Presidency of Citizen Mariano Ospina, the thirty-six 
provinces and two territories of New Granada united into eight Fed- 
eral States, and the title of the Republic changed to that of the Gra- 
nadian Confederation. 

1861, July 18, after the taking of Bogota, during the last of the 
civil wars which have distracted New Granada, and which lasted 
from 1859 to 1863, the title of the Confederation was altered to that 
of the United States of Colombia, by a decree of General Thomas Ci- 
priano de Mosquera, the provisional president and commander of the 
liberal forces. 

‘Mosquera had been president from 184% to 1849, was again elect- 
ed by the people in 1845, and entered into office in March, 1866; but 
was taken prisoner, tried: ‘and banished for four years, in 1867, 


THE STATE OF THE ISTHMUS. 


It is to the United States of Colombia that the narrow neck of land, 
extending from the continent of South America to Costa Rica, 
belongs. The western third is the Isthmus of Veragas,* or Chiri- 
qui ; the centrai, the Isthmus of Panama ; and the eastern third, the 
Isthmus of Darien. Taken together, those isthmi form the State of 
the Isthmus (Estado del Istmo), which extends from lat. 6 deg. 50 
sec. N., and from long. T7 deg. to 83 deg. 10 sec. W., Its length is 
460, and its average breadth about 50 miles. The narrowest part is 
27, and the widest 150 miles. 





* Veragus gave the title of Duke to Columbus and his descendants. It was once abolished by 
the King of Spain, but restored after a lawsuit which the Colon (Columbns) family carried on 
against the crown for more than thirty years. The late Duke of Veraguas, Count of Jamaica, &c., 
Don Pedro Colon was elected president of the Cortes of Spain, about the end of 1864, and died in 
1866, 
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Its configuration is that of a bow, the coast of the Caribbean sea 
forming the convex, and that on the Pacific the concave line. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, on the S. by the Pacific, on the 
E. by the Gulf of Darien, the river Atrato, and the province 6f Choco, 
and on the W. by te republic of Costa Rica. The boundary line 
between the state and province of Choco runs from the mouths of 
the Atrato, in the Gulf of Darien, up that. river to the conflaence of 
the Napipi with it, up the Napipi to its sources, and from thence 
across the Cordillera to the mouth of the river Cupica, in Cupica 
Bay, on the Pacific. The boundary between it and Costa Rica runs 
from Punta Burica, on the Pacific, to the mouth of the Changuene, 
or Doraches, on the Atlantic. It is divided into the provinces of 
Panama, Azuero, Veraguas, and Chiriqui (formerly Bocas del Tore), 
and the territory of Buriea. These are subdivided into cantons, each 
having several parishes. ‘The total civilized population of the state, 
according to the census of 1851, was 138,108. To this may be add- 
ed 5000 for the estimated number of the independent Indians of Ver- 
agnas and Chiriqui, and 3000 for those of Darien, making ‘the total 
146,108. The state sends three senators and three representatives 
to the general Congress at Bogota 

Tn the time of the Spaniards the whole isthmus constituted the 
province of Tierra Firme. In 1821, during the War of Independence 
it was incorporated with Colombia, Upon the dismemberment of 
that republic, in 1831, it became a province of New Granada. In 
1857, it became a state of the Granadian Confederation, and in 1861 
of the United States of Colombia. 


THE ISTHMI OF PANAMA AND DARIEN, 


The Isthmus of Panama comprehends the western part of the pro- 
vince of Panama. The Isthmus of Darien constitutes nearly one- 
half of the State. Having, however, only a very scanty population, 
it is under the jurisdiction of the province,of Panama, of which, it 
forms a canton, which is twice as large as the rest of the province. 

The boundary between it and the Isthmus of Panama, as deter- 
mined by a decree of Congrees, dated Bogota, August 17, 1847, is a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Chepo, or Bayano, in the Gulf of 
Panama, up the Chepo, across the Cordillera to the mouth. of the 
Mandinga, in the Gulf of San Blas, and round its shore to Cape San 
Blas, correspondibg nearly to the meridian of 79 deg. W 


KOUNTAINS. 


The surface of the isthmus is extremely irregular, being traversed 
by a chain of mountains, which is a continuation of the great Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, and intersected by the spurs and ramifications 
which it sends off in various directions, The Cordillera, which fol- 
lows the direction of the Pacific coast, close to which it runs, 
passes from Equador into Columbia in about 1 deg. N., and after 
traversing the provinces of Pasto, Popayan, Buenaventura, and 
Choco, enters Darien in about 6 deg. 18 sec. N., inland of Cruces 
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Point. From Equador, in which republic it rises above the lower 
limit of perpetual snow, its altitude rapidly decreases to Buenaven- 
tura river, and thence to the San Juan, In about 7 deg. 30 sec, N,, 
near the height called Alto de Espave, it bifurcates. The western 
branch continues to rnn close to the Pacific, and terminates in the 
beautiful mountain of Garachine, behind the point of the same name, 
which is the S. entrance of the Gulf of San Miguel, and the 8. E. en- 
trance of the Gulf of Panama. The heignt of this mountain is about 
3000 ft., and it is said to contain veins of gold in quartz rock, Be- 
tween the San Juan and Garachine there are three depressions,— 
The first is between the Quebrada del Mar (as the head stream of 
the Cupica is called) and the Napipi, where the Pie de Ande is esti- 
mated at only 500 ft. elevation. ‘rhe second, further north, is. be- 
tween the Chuparador and the Hingador, the lowest summit level 
being 947.44 ft. The third between the Jurador and the Salaqui 
has an elevation of 1063 ft. The height of this chain inland of Ar- 
diti Point is about 3000 ft The most conspicuous summits which 
it presents are Cerro del Zapo (the Mountain of the Toad), half way 
between Garachine and Port of Pines ; the Peak of Espave, S. of the 
latter; and Janane* and the Pyramid, inland of Cape Corrientes, 
At some points the mountains come down quite close to the shore, 
bit generally there is a narrow belt of lowland along the coast; and 
at the mouths of the San Juan and other large rivers, there are 
swampy deltas submerged in therainy season. Nowhere, however, 
do many miles intervene between the shore and the high land. 

The other branch of the Cordillera runs across to the N, K. to- 
wards the Atrato, separating the lower course ef that river from 
the head of the Tuyra. From a point only a few miles distant from 
the Tarena mouth of the Atrato it follows the curved direction of 
the Atlantic coast, running parallel to it at the distance of from two 
to five miles, as far as Cape San Blas, where it enters the Isthmus 
of Panama. The high range between thefsources of the Tuyra and 
the Atrato valley is the Sierra de Maly, which sends off some spurs 
called the Cacarica hills, that approach the west bank of the Atrato 
‘coming down nearly as far as the lagoon on the Cacarica river just 
above its mouth, Between the head waters of the Paya, a tributary 
of the Tuyra, and the Arquia, which falls into Cano Tarena, the 
west or main channel of the Atrato, near its mouth, is Charcargoon, 
or Tagargona, mountain, in which there is said to be an abun 
of very fine golddust, called by the Indians aasites. North of it is 
Chistata mountain, in which there is a great waterfall, Between 
the Atrato mouth and Cape Tiburon the Cordillera takes the name 
of Sierra de Estola, and presents the peaks of Candelaria, Tarena, 
Gandi, and Pico de Cabo, or Tiburon. Inland of Carreto harbour is 
the Peak of Carreto, and N. W. of it is the break in the Cordillera, 
which will be noticed hereafter as affording great facilities for the 
construction of a ship caval. Inland of Sassardi Pvint the Cordille- 
ra appears suddenly to terminate, and a new chain to arise a little 





* extinct yolcano in Choco. 
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behind its extremity. From thence to Cape San Blas it. presents 
some notable peaks, which may serve as marks for the various an- 
chorages within the islets and cays forming the Archipelago of the 
Mulatas. They are named Navagandi, Putrigandi, Kweetee or 
Musquitos, Rio Monos, Playon Chico, Playon Grande (two)peaks), 
Concepcion (four), Cerro Meseta, inland of Rio Azucar, La Orqueta, 
and another, inland of Rio Diablo, Rio Mangles Peak, or Cerro, Gor- 
do, and Carti, all of which, except, Meseta and La Orqueto, are in- 
land of the mouths of rivers of the same names. . Close to San Blas 
Point it is 2300 ft. high. 

From Cape San Blas, where the Isthmus of Panama commences, to 
Portobello, a distance of 45 miles, the coast runs westward, the only 
inhabited places on it being the hamlets of Culebra, Palenque, and 
Nombre de Dios, founded by Don Diego de Nicuesa ; these have an 
aggregate population of about 150 negroes, who are descendants of 
Cimarrones, or Spanish maroons. The Cordillera in this part of the 
isthmus presents the peaks of Saxino, Nombre de Dios, and Capira. 

A little west of Portobello, it becomes broken into a series of ob- 
long ridges and conical hills, having their bases skirted by plains. 
Inland of Navy Bay and Chagres its continuity can no longer be 
traced, the hills thereabouts being isolated and detached, and only 
from 200 ft. to 400 ft. in height. The ravines which separate them 
are but little elevated above the general level of the country, and 
are intersected by streams ; and immediately inland of Navy Bay is 
the great Mindi swamp, across which the Panama Railroad was con- 
structed, 

A few miles west of Chagres the hills became connected, and the 
Cordillera, gradually becoming more clevated, rises to a great 
height in Veraguas and Chiriqui, where it forms an elevated plateau 
or tableland, called La Mesa, the highest summits of which are 
Mount Chiriqui, 11,266, and Mount Blanc, 11,740 ft: high, From 
thence it declines towards Costa Rica. 


RIV ERS. 


The isthmus abounds in rivers, the number of which, exclusive of 
the small periodical streams, cannot fall short of 200, In the rain 
season every mile of land is intersected by a flowing stream, whi 
carries off the surplus water. In the time of the heaviest rains the 
rivers rush along with irresistible force, bearing along with them 
great rafts of bamboos, trunks of trees with the brauches on them, 
and islands of floating grass. Those opening on the Atlantic coast 
of Darien, from the Tarena mouth of the Atrato to Cape San Blas, 
are the Tarena (an independent river), Tatumati, Tripogandi, Gan- 
di, Pinololo, Miel, Anachucana, Malahazai, Carreto, Aglatumati, Ag- 
laseniqua, a considerable river of unknown name that falls into Cal- 
edouia harbour, the Sassardi, Navagandi, Putrigandi, Tres Bocas, 
Kweetve, or Mosquitos, Zambogandi, Cocos, Pitgandi, Monos, Play- 
on Chico, Playon Grande, Concepcion, Azucar, Diablo, Mangles, Ma- 
collita, Carti, or Cedar, Carti Chico, Mandinga and Culata. 
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Those falling into the Pacific from Cruces Point to Garachine 
Point are—the Cupica, Corredor, Paracuchichi, Jurador, and Pinas, 

Between Punta Brava and the mouth of the Chepo, the Gulf: of 
Panama receives the Buenaventura, Pernado, Orado, Trinidad, Man- 
jue,” Chiman, Bocafuerte, Hondo, Manglar, Muestra, Oquendo, Pasi- 
gua, Lagartos, el Griego, Centinela, and Santa Cruz. Off Buenav- 
entura mouth are the Farallones Ingleses rocks; and inlands of Hon- 
do mouth are Column, Tumb, and Asses’ Ears Peaks. Off the: Che- 
po is —— Island, and off the Chiman are Mahaguey and Maguey 

slands. 


SEASONS. 


The seasons are the rainy and the dry, The rains commence with 
the new moon, in April, and continue seven or eight months until 
the end of November or December. In the district of Biruquete, the 
extremefsouth of Darien, and in Choco, they are, prolonged for ten 
andeveneleven months. Slightat first, therain gradually increases, 
and ‘is fully established at the end of May, when it fallsin torrents, 
accompanied by terriffic bursts of thunder and flashes of lightning, 
In June, July, and August there is sometimes a heavy shower every 
day for several successive days. The air is loaded with moisture, 
and mists, with calms or variable winds, prevail, Although the 
temperature seldom rises above 87 deg. Fahr., still, perspiration 
being impeded, the atmosphere feels extremely hot and close. 

In the height of the rainy season, when the sun is at its greatest 
northren declination, the raing are suspended, and for nearly a week 
after the 20th of June the sun shines with the greatest splendor, 
and the sky becomes clear and serene. No instance is known of 
irregularity in the recurrence of this singular and unexplained break 
in the ordinary course of the season. The same phenomenon occars 
in Demerara, Venezuela, and probably in all the north of South 
America, within Humboldt’s “zone of constant precipitation.” This 
period of dry weather is called el veranito de San Juan, or the little 
summer of St. John, because it commences on the 2let of June, St. 
John’s day, which is kept asa festival of great social enjoyment 
throughout Spanish America. It may be observed, en passant, that 
a custom, evidently of Druidical origin, prevails amongst Celtic na- 
tions of lighting bonfires on the tops of the mountains on the night 
of the 20th of June. | ) 

Towards the end of November or December the rains diminish in 
frequency, the clouds — to disperse, and, with the commencement 
of the new year, the N. W. wind sets in. An‘ immediate change en- 
sues, the air becomes more pure and refreshing, thesun shines bril- 
liantly the sky becomes blue, not a cloud is to be seen, and the cli- 
mate displays all its tropical beauties. The heat, althongh greater, 
ranging between 75 deg. and 94 deg., is less felt, as the atmosphere 
is almost free from moisture. The almost vertical rays of the sun 
are then very powerful, the rise of the thermometer to 124 deg., 
when exposed at noon to their full influence, being no uncommon 
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occurrence. 

Some precise information regarding the amount of rainfallon the 
Isthmus has probably been communicated to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington by Dr. Quackenbosch, of Aspinwall, ‘the physi- 
cian of the Panama Railroad Company, who received a set of meter- 
ological instruments from that body in November, 1862. 

n the Isthmus tlie days and nights are always of nearly equal 

length, the sun rising about 6 a. «., and setting about 6 p. , 


CLIMATE, 


The isthmus, being so near the equator, and having so vast an 
extent of forest and uncultivated land, and so great a rainfall, has, 
naturally, a hot and moist climate. Nevertheless, with the excep- 
tion of a few localities, it may be regarded as being healthy, and 
more favorable to the constitution of the Caucasian racé than that 
of most intertropical countries. The mouths of rivers which have 
deltas, inundated or drowned lands in their vicinity—as those of the 
Atrato and the Chagres—are unhealthy. So are Portobello’ and As- 
pinwall, owing to the swampy nature of the soil in their neighbor- 
hood. In such places remittent fevers, of a type much milder than 
the yellow fever, occasionally attack Europeans and North Ameri- 
cans, but seldom prove fatal. Where the ground is elevated a few 
feet above the level of the sea, and there are no swamps, no endemic 
exists, except in intermittent fever, which prevails all over South 
and North America, and even in Canada. It is much milder than 
in the West Indies, or even in the Western States, and is by no 
means obstinate. The cold stage is generally either entirely want- 
ing, or passes off in a momentary chill, whilst in the Demerara ague 
there is frequently a rigour of four hours’ duration. The hot stage 
seldom lasts more than four hours, and the sweating stage more than 
two. The usual form is the tertian, which recurs every second day, 
the patient being well on the day between every two attacks. The 
qoutidian, in which there is an attack every day, and the quartan, 
in which the paroxysm comes on every third day, are rare. 
attacks are few in number and probably the average may be only 
five or six. The complaint yields readily to sulphate of quinine,* 
the efficacy of which is much increased by administering the tinct- 
ure of sesquichloride of iron, or steel drops, in combination with it. 

It is quite possible, however, for a person to live on the isthmus 
for months, or even years, without ever suffering from an attack of 
fever. Colonel Lloyd states that the family of the British consul 
resided four years in Panama without an hour’s sickness; and Lloyd 
and Falmark were seventeen months on the isthmus, during the 
whole of the time exposed to the utmost rigor of the sun and rain, 
yet they escaped with entire impunity. 

The comparative healthiness of the isthmus may be owing to the 
great quantity of rain that falls washing away the decomposing 





*Bebeerine, the active’principle extracted from the seeds and bark of Nectandra Rodici, the 
Greenheart, or Sipiri of Demerara, is also a powerful anti-periodic, The tree belongs to the c!ass 
and order Dodecandria Monogynia, and the family Laurace. 
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vegetable matter, and absorbing the morbific gases evolved ; 
whilst the rains rapidly carry off the surplus water, and pre- 
vent it from lodging and forming stagnant pools. The equabili- 
ty of the temperature, which is not subject to great vicissitudes or 
sudden changes, the range of the thermometer being within narrow 
limits, never falling below 75 degrees (on the lowlands), and rarely 
rising above 95 degrees, also contributes to the healthiness of the 
climate. 

Nogroes sometimes suffer from slight cutaneous diseases, but 
elephantiasis Arabica, or “Barbadoes leg,” is not so common as in 
other parts of New Granada. The true leprosy (lepra Greeorum), 
which is common enough in Carthagena and Demerara, in both of 
which there are lazarettos* for patients afflicted with that loathsome 
disease, does not seem to exist on the Isthmns. £1 coto, or goitre— 
the enlargement of the glands of the neck, so common on the high 
mountains of New Granada, is unknown on the isthmus. 


THE FOREST. 


The isthmus of Darien is covered throughout with a dense and 
trackless forest, extending from the summits of the highest moun- 
tains to the very edge of the sea, and broken only by the courses of 
the rivers. This renders it impossible to see more than a few yards 
ahead, and constitutes the greatest difficulty the explorer has to 
contend with. The trees grow in a soil of great depth, and of such 


amazing fertility that it would serve for manure for other lands.— 
They are of all sizes, from 30 to 150 ft. in height, and have between 
them a multitude of shrubs and a close undergrowth of herbaceous 
plants. The trees support numerous trailing vines and creepers, 
known by the names of vehucos, lianas, nibbees (in Demerara), and 
bushropes (in the West Indies). These ascend to their tops and 
fall fin matted festoons, forming a perpendicular wall of foilage, 
which would delight the eye of an artist, but would totally impede 
the operations of the surveyor. Orchidez and other parasitic plants 
in great numbers and variety of form, cling to their trunks, encir- 
cling them with flowers of every hue. 

Of palms, the most abundant are the troolies, Manicaria saccifera, 
itas or morichis, Mauritia flexuosa, and other fan palms, vernacular- 
ly known as guagaras, which occupy the greater part of the space 
between the tall trees. Another palm very common is the corozo 
colorado, sillico, or hone palm, Elais melanococa, which yields an 
oil identical with the palm oil of commerce, the produce of its Afri- 
can congener, Elais Guineensis. The principal timber trees are ce- 
dar, Icica altissima ; mahogany, Swietena mahogani ; lignum vite, 
or guayacan, Guaiacum officiuale ; silk {cotton, Bombax ceiba ; 
espave, Anacardium rhinocarpus ; bamboo, Bambuso arundinata ; 
bullet tree, Mimusops sp.; hobo, Spondias lutea ; iron wood, Ybera 
puterana ; laurel, Cordia gerascanthus ; locust, carob, or algarrobo, 





*On Tierro Bomba, near the former, and at Accaweeny Creek, Pomeroon river, in the latter, 
You, 5—No, x: 87 
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Hymenea courbaril ; mora, Mora excelsa ; quiebra hacha, or break- 
axe, Hymenea pentaphylla ; quira, Platymiscium polystachyum ; 
Tonquin-bean tree, Coumourouma odorato ; and a very durable wood 
called yaya. The quipo tree is also very common : it grows toa 
height ot 70 or 80 feet, perfectly straight, and has no branches ex- 
cept at the top; the bark is very thin, and the wood quite white 
and extremely hard ; it is, perhaps, the caoba of Spanish and the 
bastard mahogany of English wood-cntters., 

Monkeys, perezas, or sloths, dantas, machos, del monte, or sapirs, 
a small deer like the wirribocerra of Mexico, the sayno, hayali, cafu- 
chi, warree, or white-lipped pecari, Dicotyles labiatus, and the, tata- 
bro, or collared pecari, Dicotyles torquatus, conejos, or rabbits, and 
squirrels are plentiful. 

Amongst the birds are flamingos, or curri-curris, parrots, pigeons, 
humming-birds, and three kinds of wild turkey of large size, viz : 
the guam, guan, pava del monte, or crested wild turkey, Penelope 
cristata ; the powhi, or crested curassow, Crax alector, and the 
powhi de piedra, Ourax pauxi. 


THE ISTHMUS OR CANTON OF DARIEN. 


This Isthmus, which was at one time a separate province, was 
afterwards reduced to the status of a canton of the province of Pan- 
ama, which it continued to be until the 2d of June, 1840, when, in 
consequence of the representations of Anselmo Pineda, the governor 
of Panama, it was constituted a territory under a prefect with a sal- 
ary of $1500 a year. On the 7th of August, 1847, its boundaries 
were fixed as already given. By another decree, dated Bogota, 
June 22d, 1850, it was again reduced to the status of a canton, under 
a jefe politico, or chief of police, with a salary of $500 per annum. 

Its levgth is about 210 miles, its greatest breadth 90, and its nar- 
rowest part, from Chepo mouth to Mandinga Bay, 27 miles. 


SOUTH DARIEN. 


The following was the population of the South of Darien for the 


years 1822, 1843, and 1851 : 
1822 1843 1851 


Wave SC |. B25 Sa Ae 341 332 287 
eas Bic si TS ik BU Reais oe es - om 
CARI sso + -0:<0> iveres cohens « chahisds .- oe 2 68 
arama. CRAPS, Rae « fie Fe ES: 146 142 164 
aD var Sd killa cr amkace os baie ee? vee 113 155 106 
WOE CSE Ts 5 SkaT eC CFo ci pete stb atecseees 100 abandoned 

DRO CSCL sR Nc. .. RE 35 78 77 
Comics. -< itetepadaeeied ib taste sic > o geomet rss 30. abandoned 

ET i IG OLE PEELE | UAE Pe 162 
SE, ois. Pec thun «41 ahaha dene ovw as as 276 


1172 «—« 1207S 85 





* Fichichi, where there was a fort, Was onthe west bank of the Chuquanaqua, between it: 
mouth and Yavisa. A negro named Marcellino, who was alive in 1849, was the last syrvivor of 
its for...er inhabitants. 

+ Chiman, at the mouth of the river @himan, In the Gulf of Pavama, although in Darien, is 
under the jurisdiction of the cantcn of Taboga. 
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BIRUQUETE. 


The coast of the extreme south of Darien, trom Garachine to 
Cupica Bay, and.the Cordillera island of it, were formerly called 
Biruquete, and, about thirty years ago, constituted a district, under 
the jurisdiction of a corregidor, with the title of the Corregimiento 
of Jurador ; but of late years this has been completely neglected. 
The only settlements in it are a few huts at the Jurador mouth and 
on the Nerqua and Chupipi, twelve huts at Paracuchichi mouth, in- 
habited by negroes and samboes from Panama, and a few Jamaica 
men, and a little hamlet at Cupica. It was once the resort of desert- 
ers, cimarrones, or runaway slaves, and fugitive criminals from Pan- 
ama., It was to this coast that the Indians of north Darien directed 
Pizarro, telling him to go to Biruquete, probably meaning “the south- 
ern country,” to search for gold ; and it was from the wrong appli- 
cation of the name of Biru that thatof Peru was derived. On the 
Biru, which was then governed by the cacique Biru, was the village 
the inhabitants of which he named Pueblo Quermado or burnt peo; 
ple. Hé gave the river the name of Rio de Hambre, or hunger 
river, and it is now called the Jurador, Biruquete formerly inclu- 
ded all the country from the Atrato and the San Juan to the Pacific, 
and the town of the Noanama Indians on the San Juan ; but all to 
the south of Cupica is now in province of Choco, Noanama, the 
people of which still retain their own language, has a pepulation of 
3510. Biruquete was visited successively by Vasco Nunez, Anda- 
goya, Pizarro, and Almargo, It includes the lines for a ship caaal 
from the Atrato and Truando to the Parachuchichi, and from the 
Atratv and Napipi to the Cupica, which were surveyed, but found to 
be impracticable. By some this narrow tract between the Atrato 
and the Pacific is called the Isthmus of Choco. 


RIVER TUYRA,* 


The Tuyra, Rio Grande, or Santa Maria, is the largest of the riv- 
ers of Darien, the Atrato being included in the prevince of Choco. 
It traverses the greatest part of the space between the Atrato and 
the Gulf of San Miguel, running from E.S. E. to W. N. W. Its head 
waters ure separated from the valley of the Atrato by the Sierra de 
Maly, and the Cerro del Espiritu Santo. Inside of Boca Chica and 
Boca Grande, the mouths by which it discharges itself izto the Gulf 
of San Miguel, it forms a magnificent estuary extending eight miles 
up, with an average width of three miles, and great depth of water. 
Into this fall the Savana on the N. and the Setegantit on the 8. In- 
side Boca Chico and opposite the Savana mouth, there is a settle- 
ment, called La Palma, established in 1851, by Marcado and Damian 
Gonzales. The former was a native of Choco, whose father had been 
canoe-man to Captain Cochrane on his journey in Choco in 1824. 





* It is worthy of note that Tuyra isthe name of the devil in the languages of both the Darien 
and Oaribisee Indians, by which tribes he was formerly worshipped. 

1 oes is compounded of Sele, a species of wi'low that grows thereabouts, gan, a village, 
and ti, a river. 


an 
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Seven miles above Boca Uhica is the mouth of the Seteganti, an un- 
inhabited river ; about a century ago there was an Indian village 
there. On the bank of this river a negro of Chapigana was mur- 
dered by some person, who chopped him in the back of the head with 
a machete or bush cutlass, just as he was about to jump across it, 
he having previously flung his bundle over to the opposite side. 


CHAPIGANA VILLAGE, 


Two miles above Seteganti mouth is the village of Chepigana, 
which Vasco Nunez de Balboa made his headquarters after the dis- 
covery of the Pacific. The people are all negroes, and are governed 
by two corregidors. Mr. Andrew Hossack, commonly called Don 
Andres, an Inverness man, resided there for many years, and carried 
on wood-cutting and boat-building, having always kept a sufficient 
number of hands at work, by means of a system by which he held 
many of the men of the village in bondage. It consisted in giving 
large credit to all comers for aguardiente, anisado, a liquor impreg- 
nated with oi] Of aniseed, like the rachi of the Greeks, brandy, to- 
bacco, etc., and then make asudden demand for payment, and ob- 
taining a decree obliging them to pay off the debt ia labor, with the 
alternative of the stocks, if recusant. The same system was carried 
on in Molineca by Gregorio, and in Pinogana by Requero. It is 
probably common in that part of South America, for when, in 1832, 
the government, of Equador sent a body of political offenders and 
convicts to Charles Island, une of lhe Galapagos under the govern- 
ship of Don Jose Vilamil, that gentleman opened a store in which, 
in lieu of money, he demanded for his goods mortgages on the crops 
grown by the settlers; but the plan ended badly, for three years 
afterwards, the people, exasperated at his rapacity, chopped him 
down with their machetes. During the author’s visit to Darien in 
1849 fand 1850, his movements were free, owing to the absence at 
that time of Don Andres ; but in 1851, that gentleman caused his 
detention at Chapigana for three weeks, by secretly forbidding the 
people to hire him a canoe, 

{To be Continued.] 


ART. VI.—THE PRICE OF LIFE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF SCRIBE—BY C. A, T. 


Joseph opening the door of the saloon announced that the post 
chaise was ready. 

My mother and my sister threw Chiinaglvee into my arms. 

“There is yet time,” they said, “to give up this journey and 
remain with us.” 

“My mother,” I replied, “I am now a man, I must carve out for 
myself a path to honor, acquire a name among my countrymen, gain 
distinction in the army, and be presented at court.” 
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“But,” she urged, ‘when thou art gone, Bernard, what will become 
of me ?” 

“You, dear mother, will be happy and proud in the success of your 
son. 

“But if thou art killed in battle ?” 

“What matter? what is life but a dream? when one is twenty, 
and a man, he thinks but of glory! In a few years, my mother, you 
will sce me return to you with a fine commission obtained at Ver- 
sailles, and the grade of Colonel or Field Marshal! Think of that.” 

“Alas! when will all this come to pass ?” 

“In a few brief years, my mother, then I shall return honored and 
respected, and every villager will doff his hat to me as I pass.” 

“And what then ?” 

“Then, I will espouse my cousin Henriette, and I will marry off 
my young sisters, and we will all live with you peaceful and happy 
on my lands at Britain.” 

“And what prevents your doing that now? Has not your father 
left us the finest fortune in the country? Is there within ten 
leagues around, a richer domain, or a more beautiful home than 
that of Roche Bernard? No one now omits to raise his hat when 
you traverse the village. Oh, my son, do not go! Stay near thy 
friends; near thy sisters, near to thy old mother. Perhaps you 
may never return! Do not waste in pursuit of vain glory, or 
shorten by all sorts of troubles and anxieties, the days which al- 
ready are going so quickly. Life is sweet, my son, and the skies of 
Britain are so fair.” As she said this she pointed out of the win- 
dows of the room to the beautiful paths of my park. 

There I beheld the old chesnut trees in blossom, the lilies, honey- 
suckles and woodbine whose perfume embalmed the air, and the 
grass which gleamed and sparkled in the sun-—-I turned from the 
tempting picture. 

As I passed into the hall, I beheld assembled there, the gardener 
and his whole family. Sad and silent, they too, seemed to say to me, 
“Go not, my young master. Do not leave us.” 

Hortense, my elder sister, held me in her arms, while Amelia, the 
younger, who had been occupied in looking at the ne in Fon- 
ining Fables approached and gave me the book. “Read, read, my 
brother” she said, and wept. 

It was the fable of the two pigeons, that she had given me! 

I threw it angrily aside. “lam twenty years old and a man! 
Try not to dissuade me, for I am determined to go.” 

I hastily bade them adieu, ran to the courtyard and entered the 
postchaise. Just then a female figure appeared on the outside stair. 

It was Henriette! She did n>t weep, or say a single word; but 

ale and trembling seemed scarcely able to sustain herself. With 
ae snowy handkerchief she waved me a final farewell, and fell back 
insensible. 

I ran to her, raised and held her in my arms. I swore to love her 
as my life, and the moment she regained consciousness, leaving her 
to the care of my mother and sisters, sprang into my carriage without 
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looking back, for if I again beheld Henriette I could not have gone. 
A moment afterwards the postchaise rolled into the highway. 

For a long time I thought of Henriette, my mother and sisters, 
and all the happiness I was leaving behind me. But these ideas 
were effaced in a measure when the Turrets of Roche Bernard had 
vanished from my sight, and soon dreams of ambition and glory 
held sole possession of my mind. 

What projects! what.air castles! what great deeds I performed 
in my postehaise! Riches, honors, dignities and successes of all 
kinds. I denied myself nothing, I merited and I accorded to myself 
everything. ’ 

At last rising in rank as I advanced on my way, I became a dis- 
tinguished Duke, the Governor of a province, and, by the time I ar- 
rived at my hotel, Marshal of France 

The voice of my servant who modestly called me only Monsieur, 
alone foreed me to give them up; but, my journey being long, every 
succeeding day brought the same dreams to me again. 

I arrived at Sedan at too late an hour to repair to the chateau ef 
the Duke of C——., an old friend and protector of my family, and 
with whom I was to go to Paris and from thence to Versailles, where 
he was to obtain me a company of dragoons. 

I delayed my visit until the nextday. I slept at the Armes de 
France, the principal hotel in town, and the common resort of all the 
officers, for Sedan was a garrisoned town, a stronghold, where even 
the citizens had a martial air which seemed to say, ‘‘we are the coun- 
trymen of the great Turenne.” 

I supped at the public table and inquired the route to the duke 
of C ’s chateau, which was three miles distant from Sedan, 

“Anybody can tell you that,” was the reply, “it is so well known, 
It is where the celebrated Marshal Fabert died.” 

And then the young soldiers conversed about the Marshal. They 
spoke of his battles, his exploits, and of his modesty, which made 
him even refuse the letters of nobility and collar of his order offered 
him by Louis XIV. They spoke of his inconceivable goodness, as a 
simple soldier, which had helped to raise him to the rank of Mar- 
shal of France. He, who was nothing bat the son of a printer ! 
Besides, he was the sole example that they could cite of a similar 
success; which, even during the lifetime of Fabert, had appeared so 
extraordinary, that the vulgar had not hesitated to assign his eleva 
tion to supernatural causes. They declared that he occupied him- 
self from infancy with sorcery and magic, and had even made a com- 
pact with the devil, 

Our landlord, who, to the stupidity of a countryman, added the 
credulity of a peasant, assured us that in the chateau of C , had 
been seen a black man whom nobody knew, penetrating into his 
chamber, and afterwards disappearing, carrying with him Fabert’s 
soul, which he had formerly bought, and which belonged to him, and, 
that even yet, in the month of May, (the anniversary of this great 
man’s death), there appears a black man carrying a small light, 
supposed to be the Marshal’s soul, 
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This recital greatly enlivened our dessert, and we drank a bottle 
of champagne to the familiar demon of Fabert, giving him our best 
wishes, and begging him to take us under his protection, and help 
us toa gain a few battles like those of Collivure and La Marfee. 

The next morning I arose early and proceeded to the chatéaw of 
my friend. 

It was an imménse gothic mansion which at another moment I 
would hardly have noticed; but T now ns ery it. with curiosity, 
mingled with emotion, as I recalled’ what T had just heard from the 
old landlord of the Armes de France, 

The servant whom I addressed, replied ‘that he was ignorant, 
whether his master was able to see me. 

I gave him my name, and he went out, leaving me alone in a sort 
of armory, which was decorated with all the implements of the 
chase, and with the family portraits. 

I waited some time, but noone came. I became impatient and ex- 
claimed with bitterness, “all this glory and renown of which T have 
dreamed commences here in a vestibule.” 

I had already counted two or three times all the bedms in the 
ceiling, and all the family portraits, when my attention was attract- 
ed by a slight noise in the wainscot. It was a door badly shut, 
which the wind had opened. I glanced through it and saw av 
pretty boudoir lighted by two large casements, and a glazed door 
which opened on a magnificent park. 

I took several steps into this apartment, but stopped to gaze at a 
spectacle which astonished me. A man, his back turned toward the 
door, by which I had entered, was couched under a canopy. He 
raised himself, and without seeing me went quickly to the casement. 
Tears coursed down his cheeks; a profound despair was imprinted 
upon all his features. Sometimes he stood immovable with his 
face hidden in his hands, then he commenced to walk the apartment 
with great strides. At last he came near me, percei me, and 
started. I myself deeply affected, and heedless of the rudeness I had 
committed, attempted to retire, stammering some words of Sspology. 
“Who are you, what do you want ?” said he, speaking loudly and 
grasping my arm. ' 

“T am Bernard, of Roche Bernard, and arrive from Britain.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said he, and embraced me, and made me sit 
down beside him. He spoke gaily to me of my father and all my 
family which he seemed to know so well, that I doubted not that he 
was the master of the manor. 

“You are the Duke of C——?" I said. 

He raised his eyes and regarded me haughtily. 

“I was, butI am no more;” then seeing my astonishment he 
cried. “Not a word more young man; do not question me.” 

“As, Monsieur, I have been an unwilling listener to your grief and 
sorrow, |can not my sympathy and friendship soften it?” I asked. 

“No; you can not change my destiny, but youcan at least receive 
my last command, and my last wish. This is the only service T re- 
quire of you.” 
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He arose and closed the door; then returned and sat down near 
me. I anxiously awaiting nis words. 

There was something grave and solemn about him; his face wore 
an expression which I had never seen before, and his forehead, when 
I examined it attentively, seemed marked by fatality. His face was 
very pale, and lighted by black eyes which gleamed brightly, while 
his features worn and contracted by suffering, were from time to 
time visited by an ironical and almost infernal smile, 

“Young man,” he began, “that which I am about to relate will 
confound you. You will doubt, perhaps disbelieve; I, even, have 
often thought it an illusion. Qh, that it were not true! ,Alas, why 
are we so often condemned to suffer without knowing why?’ He 
paused, passed his hand over his forehead as if to.recall his ideas, 
and continued, 

“T was born in this chateau, I had two elder brothers on whom 
descended all the honors of our house. Nothing awaited me, the 
youngest, but the habit and state of a priest. Notwithstanding 
this, thoughts of ambition and glory haunted my brain and cansed 
my heart to throb. Unhappy in my obscurity, eager for renown, I 
studied only the means of acquiring it; and this made me insensible 
to all the pleasure and sweetness of life. The present to me was 
nothing, I existed only in the future, and the future presented itself 
to me under the most sombre aspect. I was nearly thirty, and I had 
attained nothing yet.. 

At that time, in the Capital, literary reputations were rising on 
all sides, the splendor of which was reflected even in our province. 

Oh, I often said, if I could but win myself a name in the world 
of letters. This, indeed, would be immortal renown, and it is the 
only one which leads to happiness, 

“T had a confidant in my sorrows, an ancient servant, an old negro, 
who was in the chateau long before my birth, It waseven whispered 
that he was older than the house itself, because no one had ever seen 
or known when he entered it. The ignorant people even declared, 
that he knew Fabert, and connived at his death.” 

At this moment my companion seeing me make a gesture of sur- 
prise, inquired what was the matter ? 

“Nothing,” I replied, but I secretly wondered if this was the 
black man of whom the old landlord had spoken. 

The unknown continued. 

“One day, in the presence of Tago, the old negro, I was_bemoan- 
ing the obscurity and uselessness of my days; and I cried J will give 
ten years of my life to be ranked among the first of our authors !” 

“Ten years,” Tago said, “is a great deal. Itis paying dear for 
a very little. However, | will accept your proposition. Remember 
your promise—these ten years are mine |” 

“T can not paint. to you my consternation at hearing him speak 
thus. I decided that age ad impaired his reasons, and shrugged » 
my shoulders and smiled, A few days afterward I left the chateau, 
and went to Paris. There I was thrown into the society of literary 
persons whose example encouraged me, and I published several 
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works which attained great success, All Paris was cager to see 
them ; the journals sounded my praises. The new name in the 
world of letters became celebrated, and but yesterday, young man, 
you admired it.” 

“Then you are not the Duke of C——?” I cried. 

“No,” was the curt reply. 

I said to myself ; a celebrated man of letters! who can it be. Is 
it Marmontel? D’Alembert? Voltaire? 

My companion sighed, while a smile of regret mingled with con- 
tempt curled his lips. 

He resumed his recital. 

“This literary reputation which I had acqiaired was not, after all, 
sufficient for a soul as ardent as mine. I aspired to a still loftier 
success, and I said to Tago, who had accompanied me to Paris, and 
who left me no more, this glory which I have attained is not by any 
means so brilliant as that which appertains to a soldiers career. 
What is an author and a poet? Nothing. Tobe a dashing captain, 
or a brave general, is now my ambition. Indeed, so ardent is my 
desire to become renowned in the profession of arms that, for a 
great military reputation I will give ten more of the years remaining 
tome! ‘I accept them,’ said Tago, ‘they belong to me. Forget 
it not ?” 

At this point of his history, the narrator paused a moment, then 
continued—as follows : 

“What I have told you, young man, appears to you, no doubt, 


like adream, a chimera. It almost prpeere so tome. Still, I can 


assure you, the rank and the honors I obtained were not iilusions. 
The soldiers whomIled to battle, the formidable redoubts taken, 
the banners captured, the victories with which all France resounded, 
all this work was mine. All this glory belonged to me.” 

As he proceeded with his recital and recalled with warmth and 
enthusiasm his exploits, I was speechlers with surprise ; and, I 
thought to myself, who can this be? Is it Richelieu, Coligny, or the 
Marshal Saxe? From this state of exaltation, the unknown speak- 
er relapsed into sadness, and resumed, with a grave air,— - 

“Tago had spoken truly. Military glory had been granted me. 
I found it brilliant indeed, but unsatisfactory. I already wearied of 
it, and my desires assumed a more tangible form. en at the 
price of five or six years more of my existence, I desired gold and 
riches, they were granted me. Yes, young man,” said he, musingly, 
“IT have had wealth which surpassed all my desires, lands, forests 
and chateaux. Even this morning all this was within my reach ; 
and, if you doubt me, if you doubt Tago, come and see for yourself 
with your own eyes, that which will confound your reason, and 
mine, unfortunately, bat too well.” 

He arose and approached the mantel, iooked at the clock, made a 
gesture of affright, and said : 

“This morning at the dawn of day I felt so oppressed and so 
feeble that I could scarcely raise myself. I rang for my valet. It 
was Tago who appeared. 
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“ ‘What brings you here?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Master,’ said he, ‘nothing but what is very natural. The hour 
approaches—the moment arrives |’ 

‘Por what ? I demanded. 

“Can you not divine ? Heaven destinedthat you should live sixty 
years : you were thirty when I commenced to serve you.’ 

“Tago, said I, ‘what mean you? Can you be serious ?” 

“Yes, master. In five years you have spent in glory twenty-five 
years of existence ; you have given them to me, and, these days of 
which you are deprived, are added to my own.’ 

“ ‘Be silent !’ I cried. ‘It is not possible—it is not true !’ 

“ ‘Others have paid dearer than you. Remember Fabert whom I 
also served. Doubt my sincerity if you can, still I warn you to at 
once prepare yourself, as you have only a half hour longer to live |’ 

“You play with me, you deceive me!’ 

“‘On the contrary,’ said Tago, calmly, ‘calculate for yourself ; 
Thirty-five years you have really possessed, and twenty-five you 
have lost. Total—sixty ! He turned to go. 

“T felt my strength diminish, my lips escaping. ‘Tago! Tago !’ I 
cried ; ‘give me a few hours, just a few hours more |’ ” 

“‘No. he replied. ‘Your time has come! I know better than 
you the price of a life. There is no treasureon earth that can equal 
in value two hours of existence.’ 

“T could hardly speak. My eyes grewdim. The chill of death 
froze my veins. 

“*Alas ’ said I, making an effort. ‘Take back those benefits for 
which I have sacrificed so much. Four hours more, and I renounce 
all my wealth and splendor which I have so much desired.’ 

“So be it,’ replied Tago; ‘you have been a good master and I 
would fain do something for you. I consent,’ 

“TI felt my strength come back and I cried: ‘Four hours is so 
little. Tago! Tago! four hours more, and I renounce my literary 
glory, all my books, and everything that has made me so highly es- 
teemed in the world.’ 

“‘Four hours for this!’ cried the negro with disdain. ‘It isa 
great deal. Never mind, I will grant this last grace.’ 

“*No, no! not the last!’ I plead, clasping my hands. ‘Tago! 
Tago ! I pray you give me just to this evening—the twelve hours, 
the entire day—and all my victories and military renown shall be 
effaced forever from the memory of man, and shall never more be 
known upon earth. This day, Tago, this entire day, and I will rest 
content.’ 

“*You abuse my goodness, you would make a dupe of me !’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Still,’ he added, ‘I will give you till the setting of the 
sun. Remember, this evening I come for you, and you are mine !’ 

“And now,” said my unknown friend, it is almost gone. ‘his day 
of which I speak to you is the last that remains to me.” 

He then went to the door which opened on the park, and cried ; 

“I shall never more see the beautiful sky, the green grass, and 
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the sparkling waters. I shall never more breathe the balmy air of 
spring. Fool that I was! The benefits which God gave to all, the 
pleasures of existence to which I was insensible, and of which I 
now only comprehend the sweetness, I might have enjoyed for twen- 
ty-five years longer! Ihave wasted my days. I have sacrificed 
them for a fruitless glory, an empty fame, which did not render me 
happy, and which is death to me at last! Behold those peasants 
returning singing from their work : what would I not give to par- 
take of their toil and privation, ButI have nothing to hope, I can- 
not even live to suffer !” 

At this moment a sunbeam of the month of May, gleamed upon 
his pale and haggard features. He seized my arm with a species of 
delirium, and cried, ‘Oh! ho\~ beautiful is the sun! How beauti- 
ful is everytning ! And I must leave all this? Ob, that I might at 
least enjoy one more day of life ; but for me there is no to-morrow.” 

He ran from the door and disappeared ni the park before I could 
detain him, and to speak truly I had not the power to do so. 

I was stunned, confounded, with all I had heard. I arose and 
walked around to convince myself I was not dreaming. At this 
moment the door opened, and a servant announced his master, the 
Duke of C——. 

A man of sixty, of distinguished mien, advanced and welcomed 
me, and asked pardon for detaining me so long. 

“I was not in the chateau,” said he; “I had gone to the city to 
consult about the health of my brother.” 

“His life is not in danger ?” I cried. 

“No, thank Heaven,” replied the Duke ; “but in his youth, dreams 
of ambition and glory deranged his brain. He was seized witha 
grave malady, a species of insanity, which makes him always think 
he has only one day to live.” 

All was now explained. 

“Now,” pursued the Duke, “we will see what can be done for your 
advancement, we will go to Versailles and I will present you there. 

I appreciate all your kind intentions Monsieur, toward me, I have 
come to thank you, and at the same time beg leave to decline them. 

“What! you surely do not renounce all the advantages which you 
might so readily obtain? Remember, that through my influence 1 
can put you in such a position that in ten years”——— 

“Ten years lost!” I interrupted. 

“Well,” said he, with astonishment, “is it paying to dear for glory, 
wealth and honor?) Nonsense, young man, we will go to Versailles.” 

“No, Monsieur, I shall return to Britain; but I pray you will ac- 
cept my thanks and those of my family.” 

“This is folly |’’ said the Duke; but I, remembering, the strange 
recital I had heard, said to myself{—“it is wisdom.” 

The next day I left the Duke’s chateau for Britain, and oh ! with 
what delight 1 again saw my beautiful home, my sisters, my moth- 
er and my early love. Eight days after my return I married Hen- 
riette. 

F ints 
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ART. VIIl.—THE GOTHIC, AFRICAN AND CHINESE RACES. 


[From the Norfolk Journal.) 


Among the results of the future opening of trade with China is ex- 
pected a large emigration of Coolies, not only to California, but to 
the Atlantic States. From the influx of Mongolians some look for 
great good, others for great evil. As to ourselves, we confess that 
we belong to the latter class. 

We are of those who believe that the noble Gothie race is the one 
that should inhabit this continent, and the only one. It is the kind 
of beings that must rule America; and not only America, but the 
whole earth. Since the eventful day when Hermann annihilated 
the legions of Augnstus, the progress of the masters of the world 
has ever been onward. 

That wonderful people the Vandals, overthrew the Roman Empire, 
and upon the ruins of Latin domination arose the civilization of mod- 
ern Europe, all the most noble characteristics of which are due to 
the Northern races, and to them alone. 

We citizens of America are of this race, whether our forefathers 
came hither from England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark or 
Germany. We glory in our descent from the great stock that has 
produced the Hermanns, the Theodorics, the Gustavs, the Crom- 
wells, the Drakes, the Nelsons, the Wellingtons, the Bluchers and 
the Washingtons of the world, before whom all other races have had 
to give place, and whose dauntless perseverance has conquered even 
the Latin race, from Augustus to Napoleon. 

This is the stock that is now colonizing the world, and we believe 
that all other races are destined to wilt away before it. After ages 
have rolled on, the struggle for‘life that destroys the inferior classes 
throughout nature, will leave the Gothic race the only inhabitants 
of this planet. Then, and not till then, will humanity have fulfilled 
its destiny; then it shall have attained the acme of perfection of 
which it is capable, and then, but not till then, should men look for 
the new heavens and the new earth, when shall be introduced some 
higher organization as superior to even this highest type of man, 
as it is to the beasts of the field. 

To America has been assigned by Providence the great part to 
play in the development of the human race, and we should jealous- 
ly guard against the introduction of any element that can retard the 
onward progress of humanity. Already have we in our midsta 
people that was for wise purposes allowed to exist in a condition un- 
popular with the Goths through all ages; and that same spirit that 
destroyed the Roman Empire by emancipating its slaves, has de- 
creed the freedom of the negro in America. This race is wasting 
away, as all inferior organizations must, by the law of natural 
selection, and it must in a century disappear, as the negroes of Aus- 
tralia have vanished from the earth; and a hundied years hence will 

see but few negroes in America. 
They have, however, given us much trouble, and so long as fanat- 
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icism exists, they will give us much more. Short as is their exist- 
ence as a race, we fear that to this generation they will ever con- 
tinue.a curse. 

We regret then exceedingly that there is a possibility of the in- 
troduction among us of another race—the Mongols—equally as in- 
capable as the negro of appreciating Gothic civilization, of com- 
prehending the great idea of Anglo-Saxon liberty, or of grasping 
the truths of Christianity. 

As the negro disappears, are we to have transplanted into our 
midst millions upon millions from the great Asiatic hive, who are to 
take the place of the negro us a retarder of our progress and a dis- 
turber of our peace? We do hope that our people will take alarm 
in time and prevent the introduction of a swarm of barbarians, who 
have been already the cause of so much trouble on the Pacific coast. 
Should they form as great a proportion of our Atlantic population, 
they will keep us always in commotion. If their introduction is not 
prevented, when the negroes shall have vanished from the stage, 
the Chinese will become the tools of the demagogue’s ambition, 
and the community that is cursed with Coolies will never see any 
peace so long as Asia shall disgorge its millions of barbarians upon 
our shores. 

The planting States may introduce them, but while they may be 
a partial palliation for a time to the present disastrous condition of 
that region, the Coolie trade, like the African slave trade, will be but 
the inauguration of a train of untold misery for future generations. 

Were those States to be the only ones to suffer, Coolie labor would 
nevertheless be fraught with untold troubles to the rest of our coun- 
try; for no social evil can attack one portion of the Union without 
the rest being directly or indirectly affected. But these Chinese 
can not be confined to the strictly planting States—they will migrate 
in numbers into others that do not raise the great staples of cotton 
and rice. 

Virginia must exert herself in time to prevent her inoculation 
with Asiatics, shoul! it be uttempted. We have trouble enough 
now with the negroes. Let us be just to them, since they are among 
us, and let them be as entirely secured in all their right of person 
and property as ourselves; but let us exert ourselves strenuously to 
prevent the introduction among us of these barbarous Mongols. 

Immigration from the North of Europe is what we need. We 
want men to come among us that are moral, civilized and capable 
of advancing in the great career of progress. We want small far- 
mers that will till every acre of soil for themselves. The planter 
is dead, and he can never be brought to life again. Any attempt to 
do so will be filled with injury to Virginia. The day of large estates 
has gone, never to return. Nor is it desirable, even were it possi- 
ble, to introduce among us serfage under any form. 

We want men that can appreciate our free institutions. We 
want our counties filled with stalwart, industrious, educated farmers, 
and our cities crowded with intelligent mechanics. We want a hom- 
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ogeneous population, and one that can be trusted with arms to de- 
fend us against invasion. We want no more races among us that 
will bea cause of weakness and internal revolution. However, 
such barbarians may for a time build up the fortunes of a few plan- 
ters, they will ever be a thorn in the sides of the masses of Ameri- 
cans; all worthy of such a great name will be of that race which 
has, since it first emigrated westward from the shores of the Cas- 
pian, gone on from strength to strength, which has grown into vast 
empires in Europe, Australia and America, and which is destined to 
supplant all other races and to subject the whole earth to its rule. 


—_———_—__— 


ART. Vill.—THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA, 


{From the Engineers Magazine. ]} 


The all-absorbing topic in India at the present time is the rapid pro- 
gress of Russia towards our north-western frontier. There are both in 
England snd India alarmists who think that they discover in such 
advances cause for fears regarding the safety of our position in the 
East ; others assert that the independence of China is threatened ; 
while others again view the Muscovite annexations as nothing more 
than the natural consequences of an endeavor to push her trade 
through Persia towards [Hindustan much inthe same manner as Bri- 
tish commercial enterprise led to our conquest of India, The histo- 
ry of Russian advances and conquests in Asia may be reckoned from 
avery early date, and it may be also divided into three distinct 
stages. 

Russia proper is separated from Asia by the Ural mountains, the 
Khirgiz steppes, and the Caspian. The first rebound of Tartar 
emigration back into Asia was across the Urals in 1584. From 
that time to the treaty of Nerchinsk, in 1689, Russia was occu- 

ied in the annexation of all Asia north of the steppes, Lake Baikal, 

iakhto, and the Amour to the Sea of Okhotsk. This may be 
called the first or Siberian stage. Ir 1714, from Orenburg, on 
the very frontier of European Russia,as a base, she spread south- 
east over the Khirgiz steppes, seizing the nortbren halves of the 
Caspian and Aral seas, and even the Chinese province of Ili. This 
may be styled the second or Orenburg stage. From 1863 to the 
present time she overran Khokand, and formed the valley of the 
Sor-Daria into a governor-generalship. She has now entered upon 
the fourth stage of annexing the valley of the Amou-Daria prelimina- 
to crossing the Hindoo Kush ; and this in truth is believed to have 
beep, her original object in the second or Orenburg stage vf her 
advance, 

Whether the first “motives which prompted the advances of 
Russia into Asia were for purposes of trade we are unable at this 
distance of time to definitely determine. True it is, that Russian 
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commerce with Persia sustained a very severe check in the early 
part of the present century, owing to the competition of England 
through her Indian possessions. Thus we find that Russi'as annual 
exports of woolen goods across the Caspian to Persia rose between 
1824 and 1829 from 150,000 to nearly 1,000,000 roubles, and ‘then 
fell again rapidly to 140,000 roubles a year. The sale of the same 
to the nomade tribes rose from 700,000 roubles in 1824, gradually to 
3,000,000 roubles, but they had sunk again in 1834 to 2,200,000 
roubles. Of silk goods across the Caspian she disposed, in 1834, 
only to the amount of 50,000 roubles, and by Georgia considerably 
less. The Turcomans and Khirghis, who in 1828 bought to the ex- 
tent of 700,000 roubles, had at the above date sunk down below 100,- 
000 roubles. The linen purchased by the hordes formerly amounted 
from 250,000 roubles to 400,000 roubles ; but it fell by the year 
1834 to only 100,000 roubles. Iron sent across the Caspian in the 
above interval increased from 70,000 poods to to 258,000 poods in 
1829, and 276,000 poods in 1830 ; in 1834 it had declined to 244 - 
000 poods. Ironware by the same route amouuted to 287,000 rou- 
bles in 1829, but subsequently declined one-half. Comparing the 
trade between the countries, we find that Russia in 1833-4 exported 
to all Asia goods to the amount of 17,000,000 roubles, or 2,750,0001. 
sterling—1,000,000/, of which was for wollens. Great Britain in 
1832 exported to Asia, exclusive of China, goods to the amount of 
8,700,000/ , one-half of which was woollens. Thus Russian goods sank 
before the English ; and it may be, as asserted by some, that the 

resent advances of Russia are solely with a view to recover these 
ost commercial advantages. Be that, however, as itmay, and what- 
ever may be the ultimate object of these conquests, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the trading community will not be slow to take advantage 
of the openings made for them by the Muscovite arms. The com- 
mercial firm of Khludof was foremost in dispatching a large consign- 
ment of goods to Tashkent, immediately after the acquisition of the 
Province of Turkestan, while military operations were still in pro- 


gress. The is of Khludof were the first Europeans who had openly 
appeared in kan and Bokhara. The result of their trading op- 
erations, according to information supplied to Invalide Russe, exce- 


ded all expectations ; the profits, in fact, were so great that it is 
impossible to expect that similar returns could be realized in any 
regular European trade. Following M. Khludcf’s example, other man- 
ufacturers sent Russian goods to Central Asia to a considesable 
amount. The commercial activity which has sprung up lately is 
opening a direct channel for the disposal of Russian manufacturers, 
not only in Bokhara and Kokan, but also in Western China—a re- 
gion numbering, as M. Klhudof observes, a population of 58,000,000 
and almost entirely inaccessible to English goods. M. Khludof 
truly cays that a large demand for Rassian goods is to be expected, 
not from Central Asia—that is, Tashkent, Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Kokan, whose population only amounts to 13,000,000 of souls, with 
requirements only slightly developed—but from the conterminous 
region of Western China, known under the general name of Chinese 
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Turkestan. In Kokan, Khludof traded with greater success than in 
Bokhara, just because there was.a large demand for goods for the 
neighboring country of China, in spite of the political disturbances 
prevailing there, On this account, therefore, the newly acquired 
province of Turkistan is of special importance to Russia, ‘This 
territory,” says the Moscow Gazette, of 9th July, (N. 8.), “should 
not be regarded as an integral partof Russia, It should only belong 
to Russia on the footing of a colonial dependency. ‘Thus, let the 
natives administer their own justice, attend to irrigation, etc., etc. 
Our part should only consist in inciting them to a proper discharge 
of these duties, and in punishing the guilty to the palpable benefit 
of the whole native population. Our mission in Central Asia is not 
to disturb forcibly the local order of life. This transformation must 
take place of its own accord, without violence. Let the natives live 
as they have done hitherto, and our interference be confined to. the 
suppression of violence and injustice. A Russian administration 
and Russian troops in Central Asia can have no other mission than 
that of guarding the peace and protecting Russian traders and com- 
mercial enterprise. ‘Their presence in the country should serve as a 
guarantee for general security, by which the natives themselves will 
benefit. More than ever should each step taken now by us in Cen- 
tral Asia be carefully weighed und considered, in proportion as it 
affects the interests of Russia. No one would wish to see sucha 
system introduced in Central Asia by which the money of the State 
would be expended on this new country, instead of all the expenses 
being defrayed out of the local resources. This, of course, cannot 
take place as long as administrative interference in the customs and 
habits. of the natives be prohibited.” 

If the above truly and faithfully represent .the actual policy of 
Russia in Central Asia, no one could for. one moment venture to 
raise a complaint against it; and a trading country like England 
could not conscientiously utter one word against its principles. 
That conquest follows as a matter of course upon the establishment 
of trade by force of arms we have only too good reason to know. 
What, however, it may be asked, should now be England’s policy in 
the East? The whole Indian army, we are told, are just now thirst- 
ing for war, and in the,absence of any other enemy naturally look to 
the advances of Russia towards our Indian frontier, and desire to be 
led forth in order to check the further advance of Muscovite en- 
croaches. But the calm deliberationof statesmen refuses to see in 
such advance any hostile intent towards ourselves ; and probably in 
this they discern rightly. What, however, might be our position in 
the event of Russian and English possessions in the East meeting, 
with only an imaginary geographical line to separate the two terri- 
tories? The inactivity of our present governor-general refuses, ap- 
parently, to look beyond the immediate present. Russia is yet some 
hundreds of miles off, and we are therefore safe from her ambitious 
attaoks for many yeats to come. Beit so; but we should not, nev- 
ertheless, by adoption of the principle, “forewarned is forearmed,” 
so strengthen our present boundaries as to effectually guard against 
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any ambitious designs that might hereafter be entertained, when fur- 
ther Asiatic conquests become unprofitable ? What now is the pro- 
tection which we possess against possible invasion through the 
Punjab, We have truly, the military station of Peshawar on our 
frontier ; but reinforcements, in the case of an overwhelming attack 
must be brought from a distance across a country upprovided with 
even properly finished roads, wanting at least in bridges across those 
large rivers from which the Punjab takes its name, In the cause of 
humanity, no less than in the cause of civilization and political and 
military interests, the Government of India must not cease to con- 
solidate her power, and advance the prosperity and well-being of its 
subjects, by the advancement of those works of peace and industry 
which, above all others, bring contentment and wealth to a nation, 
and consolidate the power of the ruling authorities. The Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravee, Sutlej, and Indus should be bridged, and the Delhi 
and Punjab Railway extended to our frontier at Peshawar, thus 
giving railway communication from Calcutta to the extreme north- 
western frontier of British India. At the same’time the Indus Val- 
ley railway, if completed, would open up the shortest route between 
England and the same point via Kurrachee, Then, and not till then, 
will the harbor of Kurrachee become a reality, and prove, probably, 
one of the most thriving and important commercial harbors in the 
whole of India. What would be a few hundred thousand a year 
spent in guaranteed interest for the next few years, compared with 
the all-important interests that such works must ultimately, directly 
and indirectly, return to the State? Every mile of railway con- 
structed in India is equivalent to so many more troops added to the 
Indian army, and thus, as the works of peace advance, the expendi. 
ture for military establishments may proportionately be diminished. 
With the advancement of railways, irrigation works should also be 
encouraged and fostered as the best means of affording peaceful 
employment to the population, and increasing the natural resources 
of the soil. The population of Sindh is at present but small ; but 
the land, though originally supposed to be a barren sand, is now 
known only to require a plentiful supply of water to make it a gar- 
den of fertility. What of the land, too, intersected by the five great 
rivers of the Punjab? is there no source of wealth in their waters to 
be obtained by judiciously diverting them from their present chan- 
nels to the lands lying between them? Much has already been ac- 
complished in othe: parts of India by such means, and we maintain 
that similar works would unquestionably prove the best and safest 
check to any ambitious designs to hostile neighbors. It has always 
hitherto been found that, by the means of irrigation works, an un- 
settled and warlike people have been imperceptibly converted into a 
peaceful and settled population-—a strength to the government in- 
stead of a source of trouble—a tax-paying community, in the place 
of a disaffected and turbulent race, necessitating military estab- 
lishments to overawe and subdue them. , 

Whilst on this subject, we may briefly.refer also to the present 
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policy pursued with respect to the opposite end of the empire. If 
it can be shown that the trade with Western Uhina is so profitable 
as to justify the continued advances of Russia in the direction in 
the interests of her trading community, how much greater must it 
also be to the advantage of British trade that a direct means of com- 
munication should be opened between Eastern Bengal and that vast 
but hitherto little known country which numbers its population by 
millions ? The various lines of possible communication have now, 
as we before stated, been ordered to be surveyed, not at present 
with any specified intention of facilitating commerce by the opening 
of means of communication, but principally, we are told, with regard 
to the interests of science. The Russians are endeavoring to open 
up a trade with China to our north, and a French expedition is simi- 
larly trying the ground, through Burmah, from the south. It is im- 
possible for a civilizing nation like ours to stand still. Having ter- 
ritories in the East, our important mission is to advance, and not 
“to rest and be thankful.” There is absolutely no limit to civiliza- 
tion, and that Governmeat which fails to act up to its important mis- 
sion in that respect has already taken a retrogressive step. The 
interests of England and her manufactures demand that the step 
should be taken ; and the interests of India also fully justify the 
adoption of a bold forward policy, not for the purpose of acquiring 
fresh territory, but with a view to establishing order, good govern- 
ment, and commerce, which alone are the true signs of peace and 
prosperity. 


ART. IX.—-FORMER INDIGO CULTURE IN LOUISIANA, 


We find in a work written upon Louisiana, in the beginning of 
this century, and immediately preceding the advent of the Ameri- 
can administration in the Lower Delta. (1808), that the proceeds of 
the indigo culture, had been accumulated in the hands of some few 
commercial firms at New Orleans, no doubt on account of its then 
becoming scarce. In fact, it says that in 1802, a single merchant 
in New Orleans had accumulated near 200,000 pounds of indigo, 
and that all the other speculators (Americans), had cullected as 
much, again resulting from several years successive crops. It will 
hence appear that the culture of indigo had been continued much 
later than is generally supposed. Now, undoubtedly, the principal 
reason for the abandonment of this vegetable product was the much 
enhanced price of cotton, which paid as much as 20 to 25 cents per 
pound in hard Spanish silver dollars; the actual currency in mer- 
cantile transactions when the transfer of Louisiana took place in 
1803. From a work written upon the province of Louisiana, in 
1720, or thereabout, we extract the following reflections relating to 
the culture of this former staple product of the country. Says the 
writer : 
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“The plant of which indigo is made,.is very, frequent in most of 
the southern parts of this country and may possibly produce better 
than that made in our island of Jamaica, etc., this.province being in 
the same latitude with Agra and Byano territories in the great Mo- 
gul’s country, whose indigo is accounted the best of its, kind in the 
world, and is double the price of ours... It is easily made and the 
Indians may be assisting to us herein, if so, think fit to undertake 
it. Besides, if we believe that judicious, natural historian Hernando, 
there is in Mexico, and consequently here, being much the same cli- 
mate;.a plant, or little shrub which produces an indigo abundantly 
more noble, and the color more lively than that which is the common 
indigo, . This, the Spanish call azul, as being like the ultramarine.” 

From the foregoing extract it will be seen that the culture of this 
plant was considered very easy, since, even untaught Indians 
might be employed therein. From another author, a former planter 
in the French Colony, who wrote upon Louisiana and the former 
French West India colonies, in the year 1802, we have, also gath- 
ered some notions, withrespect to the culture and manufacture of 
indigo at that time. This was.at the remarkable historical epoch, 
when France, under the Consular regime of I Napoleon, had ac- 
quired Louisiana; and the great naval and military expedition had 
been planned, (1801), for the resubjugation of the island of Saint 
Domingo, now Hayti. The French government, as wellas the ex- 
iled colonial planter entertained the idea that by vigorous efforts 
the former agricultural prosperity of this colony might be re-estab- 
lished, and hence, the publication of the work for the regeneration 
of that French dependency. Mons. Barri Saint Venard says that the 
culture of indigo was not a laborious one for the negro hand; but, 
that to obtain greater results the planter should adopt the mode of 
alternative; that is to say, cultivate upon the same fields different 
crops; plant so as to have in succession different crops of various 
provisions and other staples. Hence, he recommends to employ the 
sugar cane le petit mil ’herbede guine, Indian corn, also bulbous 
plants, such as sweet potatoes, magnoc or even the cotton stalk. 
In this manner, and by the aid of manure the soil would produce a 
much better and more abundant crop than when always sownin 
indigo. He says that the soil should be well plowed, harrowed and 
opened in drills, and that the indigo seed, should be then sown a la 
vole, as one sows clover, Luceme, or any other small grain. After 
which the roller is passed to cover well the seed and to smooth the 
ground. He recommends also to change often the seed, that is no 
doubt from one locality to another. These works are began in April 
and early in may, whilst in August and September, the plant has 
attained its maturity, and may then be gathered for the manufacture 
of the indigo. This process is performed, by putting the bundle of 
the weed, cut by hand sickles into large wooden vats, upon which 
heavy weights arc laid to press the water out of the fermenting mass 
At the bottom of the vats, openings with stop-cocks are prepared, 
out of which the colored liquid is conducted into other wooden 
frames, when the sediment called la bouillie is dried and gradually 
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converted into the paste that finally forms the dyestuff, cut in small 
square blocks or cubes. The author who gives a very minute 
description of this process, but, which we, for want of space 
have condensed in the foregoing expose, says that, in order to 
save the plant or weed from destruction, when in the fields, it is his 
impression that. planters could gather it like hay or fodder, without 
any detriment to its losing its value as a dyestuff, and that in this 
manner much longer time would be obtained for the season of man- 
ufacture which now is generally confined to the short space of 
time from the ripening of the plant to its decaying or wilting upon 
the field by the autumn season. He also suggests that for the bet- 
ter ventilation of the vats and other works necessary for the manufac- 
ture, they should be at some distance, from the ordinary dwellings 
of the plantation, for, according to his remarks, the exhalation of 
the indigo plant, after being cut, are so strong that they repulse all 
animals; thereby indicating some unwholesome or poison elements 
in their composition. As for the difficulty in the manufacturing of 
this dyestuff, it appears that it requires long experience in the fab- 
ricator or the foreman of the gang, so as to know by the color of the 
liquid, charged with the feculent matter, when it is to be let out 
from the rotting vats, called trempoire, or batteries, and finally into 
the drying vessels, etc. etc.. This is tobe judged of by the differ. 
ent shade of color developed, by the process of fermentation; the 
water first being of a yellow color, changing iuto light green, after- 
wards toa deeper green, then sky blue; finally, a deep blue, accom- 
panied by a strongsmell or odor. Hence, the science consists in know- 
ing the exact point of fermentation, necessary for the formation 
of the indigo blue; if the fermentation is not sufficient, the matter 
remains in the unsettled stuff; but if the process is in excess, then 
the water will no longer separate from the indigo, if not, the fecu- 
lent matter remains in the liquid. 

Should further details be interesting, we may in a later number 
conclude the foregoing subject, with respect to prices at present, 
the countries where it is produced etc. we 


ART. X.— THE LATE HENRY BROUGHAM, AND SIR 
ROBERT NAPIER. 


THEIR BDIOGRAPHIES—A CONTRAST. 


The generally conceded aphorism, that “Peace hath her victories, 
no less renowned than war,” presents to our mind the very grave 
question, whether the triumph of the one are not eclipsed by the 
achievement of the other. However great the exaliation attained in 
civil life, it seems to be divested of the eclat that surrounds military 
distinction. the honors that accrue to statesmanship, and the fame 
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that attends intellectual superiority, are secured, it won at all, by 
slow gradations, involving an excessive degree of energy and per- 
severance, In fact, in all enterprises, that depend fur successful 
consummation on the exercise of mental power, or tha display of po- 
litical ability and skill, labor is usually an essential element. Cir- 
cumstances may sometimes operate in favor of the aspirant, but it is 
a more universally infallible rule that the scholar, or diplomat, often 
exhausts a life in fruitless endeavors to obtain a position to which 
intellectual gifts entitle him, or parliamentary tact and finesse de- 
mand. Heroes, however, are as often adventitiously created as by 
dint of individual prowess. A dexterous manouvre in the field, or 
the blunder of an adversary, may afgonce confer imperishable renown. 
True, the jeopardy of human life, and the privations and hardships 
incident to warfare, are the sacrifices the belligerent is called upon 
to undergo. But one auspicious moment, one exhibition of weak- 
ness, one unforseen and perhaps unavoidable contingency, has, in 
the history of contests, raised the common soldier to rank and some- 
times glory. The records of the ministry, or monarchical govern- 
ments, and the archives of State-officery, in republican dynasty, af- 
ford us an insight into the workings of worthy ambition, inadequate- 
ly compensated and often wholly caiveded. Especially is litera- 
ture prolific in examples like these. Homer, whose life was veiled 
in obscurity, come down to modern times rather cloaked in the in- 
certitude of tradition, than unfolded in the clear, definite annals of 
authenticity, certainly subsisted, in a migratory way, for amid the 
mass of recondite matter that overlies the incidents of his career, 
the proofs are sufficiently adduced to establish the fact, that he wan- 
dered about, sometimes a voluntary pilgrim and frequently an un- 
friended Pariah, chanting snatches of immortal song for bread, and 
rehearsing events of historic interests for support. John Milton eked 
out his existence in absolute penury, assuredly in one ending strug- 
gle for a competency, content to receive the paltry sum of ten pounds 
payable in semi-installments, under a stipulation, that might have 
netted him only half of the pitiable remuneration, for a work that, 
irrespective of its transcendant excellence, embodied an amount of 
erudition that must have involved years of study and toil in its ac- 
quirement. Nor did his government-secretaryship, during the as- 
cendancy of Cromwell, distinguished by an able discharge of official 
duty, and by a still more able defense of the principle of liberty, and 
of the conduct of those who had conspicuously served the common- 
wealth, adequately repay his efforts in behalf of the regency. More 
than this, their awful affections failed even to invoke sympathy 
enough to assume the form of charity and philanthropy. The “Blind 
Old Bard of Scio’s Rocky Isle,” and the “Divine Poet,” who had only 
the inward vision to glance upon the spelndid creations of his genius, 
vitalized with power, and radiance, and grace, from out the preg 
nant depths of his teeming fancy or glowing imagination, enjoyed, 
it is true, a posthumous fame, but it was a merciless fate to which 
humanity subjected them, in not permitting them to feel, while liv- 
ing, the kind appreciation posterity evinces, and which, had it been 
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hitherto manifested, although lost on thheir actual perceptions, 
would have tenderly touched their sensibilities, Shakespeare, in th 
very acme of his popularity, wreathed with the smiles of Princes an 
principalities, could not extort from royality itself more than the sim- 
ple honor of a petition ; for itis known that Elizabeth, pleased with 
the Fallstaff who figurued in the reign of the Henry’s, only yielded 
to a caprice to see the “Bully Rook” in love, and so invoked the au- 
thor to reproduce him, as he did, in an amatory cast, in the “Meriy 
Wives of Windsor.” Yet, Hannibal and Scipio, Alexander and 
Cesar, Napoleon and Frederick, strengthened by a muniment of 
mercenary supports, carried vic in their progress of rapine and 
devastation, aud revelled in an ins bought with hecatombs of 
dead warriors, and wrung from spoliation, and conquests.. We do 
not, however, pretend to incorporate in this category all who have 
adopted the martial profession. It would be gross injustice to the 
many stout arms and brave hearts who have wrested lanrels, and 
dared formidable dangers, or innumerable hard fought fields, to at- 
tempt to strip their glory, or abridge the perils they have so un- 
selfishly shared. Patriotism inspires no less our admiration, than 
martyrdom excites our sympathy and respect. , We have always 
looked upon the soldier as nothing more or less than our balwark 
and defense. National agrandizement can, as a general thing, no 
more be effected without his aid than national greatness can be laid 
without his auxiliary action, as a permanent base of operation. 
Military presence throws anwgis of protection around us in the en- 
joyment of peace, and holds out a bright and trusty shield over us, 
in the, transactions of war, The encroachment of aggression, the 
oppressions of tyranny, the evils of a grasping and unsated ambi- 
tion, and ‘the injustice that springs from a wily and invidious rule, 
would stunt the growth and crush the prosperity of any people de- 
prived of the safeguards of a standing army. Nor is the. mere 
existence of this human fortification, a sufficient guarantee of secar- 
ity, measured as it would essentially be, simply by its strength to 
resist assault, and its endurance to sustain a siege. There must be, 
as it were, salient points in its construction, and highly tempered 
elements in its material. And these are the requisitions that make 
heroes. It is not the soldiers who, merely fights, or the weapon 
alone, he brandishes, but the spirit that prompts, the motive that 
stimulates, and the morale that is exercised, that so often trans- 
forms the humble camp follower intu.a great captain, hnd gives to 
the profession of arms its true dignity and honor. Bat this digres- 
sion, encouraged by the numerous examples that invite comment, 
might lead us invuluntazily into a more lengthy discussion than we 
originally designed. We will therefore give a brief synopsis of the 
lives of the distinguished characters which furnish us the contrast 
we desire to institute, and think it may prove interestivg to the 
reader, For many of our details we are indebted to several of our 
contemporary paragraphists. 

Henry Lord Brougham was born in Edinburgh, on the 19th day of 
September, 1778. Notwithstanding this fact of his nativity, circum- 
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stances haye led general belief to accredit him as being an English 
man, for the. very plausible reasons of his having been so long a 
denizen of the realm, and having lineally descended from an ancient 
family of Westmoreland. We have always held it to be a subject 
of immaterial§ difference under what skies the dawn of our earthly 
existence breaks, and more especially in what locality Fate first 
opens the eyes of future greatness. It almost invariably happens 
that Destiny calls men of note to other spheres than those in which 
they are born, as if in verification of the dogma, recorded by St. 
Luke, that “no prophet is accepted in his own country.” It is not ne- 
cessary to revert to the period ai Lord Brougham’s infancy, as 






minute biographers are wont to dato chuckle over his little quips 
and cranks, or in the hope of Catching some trifling’ episode 
or development, discoverad to the keen scrutiny of thé nurse, as an ‘in- 
dex of his future character or conduct. He doubtless went through the 
same process of matriculation as do all candidates in the school of in- 
fancy, running the same curriculum of childhood, until he reached 
the more definite grade of puerility. He received his primary edu- 
catiou at some seminary in his native city, and at the unusually early 
age of fifteen, entered a university. While within its walls we are 
not informed of his having taken any uncommon stand in his class, 
manifested any particular qualities of mind, or marked phase of 
character. An anecdote is somewhere related, which, as a relief to 
the dry statements of facts, we will introduce for the readers amuse- 
ment, Itdoes not evidence any remarkable wit, but happening, as 
far as we can ascertain, at an early stage of his boyhood, evincés 
some power of rsady adaptation, and clever repartee. The story is 
in connection with his mother. The old lady’s servant, says the 
chronicle, when accused of breaking anything, invariably replied, 
“Sure, ma’am it was cracket before,” and one day, when little Harry 
fell down stairs, and his mother shouted “oh boy! is your head 
broke it,” “Na !na! mother,’ sung out the urchin, “was cracket 
before.” 

Leaving the university he made a short jaunt through Europe, 
shadowing a love of traveland a desire for sight-seeing and gen- 
eral information, and on his return, settled at Edinburg, where he 
inaugurated himself into the practice of law. During this portion 
of his professional carcer, it is alleged that his talents ‘were highly 
esteemed, but it was at the same time hinted, that his principles 
were none of the soundest. Be this as it may, he must have ob- 
tained some eminence, fur in 1807, he appeared before the Llouse of 
Lords, as counsel for Lady Essex, in a suit for the Dukedom of Rex- 
borough. After this maiden effort before the Peers of the realm, he 
removed to London. In 1810, be was elected to parliament, and 
again in 1810, representing respectively, we believe, the boroughs 
ot Camelford, and Winchilsea. Studiously and attentively pursuing 
his vocation, a favorable opportunity presented itself for the display 
of whatever powers were latent in him, and in 1820, he became the 
champion and defender of Queen Caroline. 
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It was on this occasion that he first distinguished himself, and 
associated his reputation and name with an event of some historic 
import. As consort of George the 1V, she claimed her rights, as 
we are told, before the peers, against the allegation of the King, 
that she had forfeited all immunities, as wife and queen by an i, 
proper course of deportment. Lord Brougham was her chief lefal 
adviser, and by his adroit management of the affair, and by the aid 
of his forensic acumen and eloquence brought the case to a suc- 
cessful termination for his royal client. Elected in 1825 to the Rec- 
torship of Glasgow University, elevated to the presidency of the 
“society for the diffusion of veg knowledge” in 1827, and again 
to parliament in 1830, from ; we trace him simultaneously 
raised to the peerage, and to the Lord Chancellorship, while a mem- 
ber of Earl Grey’s Cabinet. Although not strictly relevant to a 
compendium of Lord Brougham’s life, it may be here mentioned, as 
an interesting coincidence, that it was just about this time pending, 
as we are informed, the debate of the 29th of January, 1828, in the 
House of Commons, that Lord Brougham first introduced and used 
expression, “the schoolmaster is abroad,” which has become so 
famous, as to have merged into the character of an apothgm; and 
what is still stranger in the connection, is the prevalent misappre- 
hension, of the circumstances under which it was originally ut- 
tered, and its then significance and application. It is related that 
Lord Broughham himself explained what he meant, which was, that 
the schoolmaster was in the field to instruct the people, and that 
they had no occasion to fear oppression from other quarters. It had 
been a common saying before, that the “soldier was abroad, and 
would have his own in the world.” To proceed, we will remark, that 
while filling these various important positions, Lord Brougham 
directed his remarkable energies and influence to the adoption of 
maay valuable measures, which have become incorporated in the 
history of British Parliamentary Reform. Among these may be 
chiefly cited, the abolition of slavery in the colonies, the opening of 
the Kast India trade, to the destruction of the company’s monopoly, 
the revision and reconstruction of the Poor Laws, the abandonment 
of several Irish bishoprics, an eloquent and zealous advocacy of 
Catholic emancipation, and the education of the masses, togtiner 
with uuremitting efforts to reduce the forms of English law practice, 
so as to cheapen and simplify them, and thus render them at once 
more comprehensive and accessible. We might also allude although 
somewhat indirectly, in this connection, to his celebrated defense of 
Leigh Hunt, then editor of the Examiner, in a prosecution of 
libel against the government, by which, he gained great 
favor with the Liberals. In 1834, however, the Wiig Ministry 
suffered defeat, with the decline and unpopularity of Lord 
Melbourne’s administration, its leader and representative, and thus 
the Lord-Chancellorship conferred on Brougham, in 1830, became 
lost to him. With, the deprivation of this official distinction, and 
his withdrawal from his Cabinet position, the subject of our notice — 
may be said, in some measure, to have retired from active public 
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life ; although, say some commentators, he continued to hold a place 
among the Lords, boldly planting himself on an independent plat- 
form, and taking part in all matters of consequence submitted to 
the adjudication of that distinguished body. 

Lord Brougham’s forte was rather attack than defense, in which 
he is represented as being fnll of bitternens and strength. His 
invectives were violent, impregnated, as they were, with a scathing 
satire, and resonant with blasts of denunciation and irony. Vaccil- 
lating in his public career, and, as a natural sequence, lax in his 
political principles and tenets, he was nevertheless an able states- 
man, and if he failed to command the respect and confidence of those 
whose characters were beyond blemish or reproach, who, from a 
lofty stand point, could not, with their punctilious ideas of honor, 
their scruples and consistent rectitude, affiliate with men of that 
exceptional type, he certainly must have possessed rare qualities, to 
crown the various measures he espeused with such complete success; 
the sure touchstone in one day to popularity and greatness. Besides 
Lord Brougham must have worn in the arena a two-edged sword 
of argument, which unsheathing, as his sentimentsinclined, enabled 
him to cut the way clear for either side of the question he chose to 
combat; for it is in the records of his official career, that there was 
scarcely a prominent point to be discussed that he did not, as cir- 
cumstances suggested, appear both as opponent and advocate. This, 
it is true, isaspecies of party truckling, unworthy of Lord 
Brougham’s eminence and ability, and to be deprecated wherever it 
exists. Yet it may be justly and fairly urged, in view of achieve- 
mints, as incontrovertible evidence of his extraordinary faculties for 
convincing, uncommon powers of suasion, and excelling force of 
logic. Wesay logic, whether or not it trenched on a dextrous use 
of sophistry, or savored of the nature of craftiness and duplicity. 

In the republic of letters, too, Lord Brougham was not silent. 
The mind that fills itself with vast stores of learning, necessarily 
seeks an outlet for its supplies. The studious meditation that wings 
itself with intellectual thought, naturally voices its sentiments, as 
they struggle to escape into expression, and thus it is that Lord 
Brougham’s utterances are found in volumes of legal, scientific and 
literary lore. His productions are as versatile as his talents and 
attainments. Without enumerating them it is sufficient that the 
fruits of his labors in those fields of knowledge, are as numerous, as 
various, and display as much ardor and indefatigable exertions, 
more to be remembered, observes a writer, for the audacious spirit 
of the author than for the independent merit of his works. Enough, 
that he was instrumental in founding the Edinburgh Review, that 
oracle of present and past literature, the still living mouthpiece and 
expounder of British genius and English literature, in its most chas- 
tened beauty and purity. Enough, that he was one, if not the princi- 
pal cause of Byron’s writing “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
by venting his prejudices in the critique against ‘Hours of Idleness,” 
which, while we denounce its harsh and merciless severity, and con- 
demn its rank injustice, will inevitably, associate his name with 
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that of a satire, which more pointed and potent than Pope’s Dunciad, 
and more eloquent and elegant than Churchill’s Rosciad, will itself 
live as long as criticism affects, (as Roscommon translates Horace’s 
Art of Poetry. 


- “To kno , When a"muse may be indulged 
In her tull fight ; and when she should be curbed.” 


Several years ago Lord Brougham retired to Cannes, in France, 
advanced in age, and with his physical organization doubtless 
impaired by the exhausting tax on his intellectual powers. Wheth- 
er the climate was better adapted to his shattered constitution and 
decaying faculties, or his predilection for the country, induced his 
movements, we are not fully apprized. Although it has been sug- 








gested that he had a strong inclining to reside in France, and at one 
time seriously entertained the idea of an application for citizenship. 
There in that pleasant retreat, on the comparative solitude of which 
the harrassing details of State affairs never obtruded. Remote from 
the clash and din of parliamentary tactics, in the midst of an atmos- 
phere of tranquility, unmarred by the ruder elements of diplomatic, ' 
or political eontentions, his health gradually yielded to the inroads 
of disease, until on, or about the 9th of May, 1868, under the same 
soft and sunny sky, the great stateman, and venerable old man, 
breathed his last. His death was quiet and serene. He died just 
within four months of reaching his ninetieth year, and thus com- 
pleting a wonderful longevity. The remains were unostentatiously 
followed to their final resting place. Without pomp or ceremony 
the mortal part of Henry Lord Brougham, Vaux was deposited in 
the tomb, and with the closing of the same, Time soon lowered his 
drop-curtain on the sad and solemn scene. The telegraph as simply 
announced the melancholy fact. The newspapers mechanically 
noticed the event, and paid the stereotyped tributesof respect 
and panegyric. A few, pronounced a more becoming eulogy, and 
wreathed the memory of the departed with a chaplet of fair praise 
and grateful appreciation, It was a national calamity, but there 
was no outburst of national grief. Surely it was an occurrence of 
some gravity, if not serious import, for although serility had de 
prived the veteran of his more wide strength, although his 
ence was no longer felt, his counsels no longer heard in the Cal 
he was an honorable link in the longchain of English statesn | 
and politics, extending from the period of the Georges, down to the 
reign of Victoria. It was the withdrawal of a witness who could 
testify to the full and proper development of the government # 
schemes he had concocted, and the governmeet plans he had inau- § 
gurated. More than these, it was a material loss to science, depriv- 
ing it of one'of its most patient and plodding disciples, and a blow 
to literature and law, striking down one of their boldest and most 
defiant spirits. But he has passed away, and while history can not 
shut out his name and fame from its annals, there is but little public 
demonstration, and scarcely—at least ostensibly—any popular 
spmpathy and sorrow, to keep alive the reputation, kindled by pro- 
tracted services to his country, and a long and eminent life of devo- 
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tion to its interests and concerns. 





ye From this dull and depressing part of the picture which we claim 
Torace’s to have drawn with a just and truthful distribution of light and 
shade, reflecting both Lord Broughams frailties and virtues, let us 

turn a while to a sketch of a livelier and more animating cast. 
Sir Robert Napier was born in the year 1810. His connection 
France, with Sir Charles Napier, of Wellington association is so remote as 
ub tless scarcely to be considered in the light of a relation. Major C. F. 
Wheth- Napier, was a member of the Royal Engineers, and was on duty in 
jon and India when he consummated the marriage of which Sir Robert was 
iced his the eldest. son, the inheritor of his fathers taste and follower of his 
en sug- fathers profession. At an early age Robert was sent to England to be 
| at one educated, where we are not informed of his having attained any great 
enship. degree of proficiency, or excelled in any way, in scholarship. About 


f which his seventeenth birthday he entered the corps of Royal Engineers, 
te from and passing creditably through the customary ordeals of discipline 


. atmos- and drill, received a captaincy in 1841. 

lomatic, © During this interval but little is known and certainiy nothing of 
inroads note, of Captain Napier, until the breaking out of the Sutlef war, 
e same when his abilities as an officer attracted some attention. During 
ld man, the entire campaigns of 1845, and 1846, he served his country with 
ed just fidelity and zeal. At Moodke, he was elevated to Chief of Engineers, 
us com- and during the seige narrowly escaped with his life, his horse hav- 
itiously ing been destroyed under him. At Ferozeshal, the horse on which 
remony he was mounted, also fell wounded, and his own body was pierced 
sited in by two bullets. Recovering from this disaster he was promoted to 


red his a Brigade Majorship, and in 1846, gallantly led the troops ai Solraon 
simply and Lahore. For meritorious conduct on these occasions he was 
nically not only breveted, but was presented with a medal and other tokens 
respect of favor and appreciation. Subsequently, he commanded the 
ry, and assault on Kangra, and for his services rendered the expedition was 
praise § rewarded with the thanks of the Indian Government. At the seige 
t there of Mooltan in 1849, he was again wounded, and again recovering, 
ence of ® this time, however, from severer and more painful injuries; he com- 
My des#* manded at the battle of Goojerat the entire right wing of the Pun- 











id a army, where distinguishing himself, another medal was con- 
srred upon him, together with the rank of Brevet Lieutenant Colo- 


nship § ..mel. In 1852, Col. Napier defeated the Hussunzie tribes, amid the 
1 tothe" rugged tracts that lie about the Black Mountain in Hazara, where 
0 could the hardships and perils are such as are peculiarly incident to war- 
rnment § fare conducted in regions inaccessible to ordinary travel, and undu- 
1 inau- lating with acclivities that impede the progress of troops. In 1852 
depriv- and 1853, Colonel Napier was with the expedition against the Boree 
ablow— Alfreeds, was on these occasions again made the recipient of Indias 
id most special thanks, and in 1857, as Chief Engineer of Sir J. Outram’s 
can not staff, was in the heats and conflicts of Lucknow, Mongulwar and 
public Churcagh. Rescuing at the head of the royal corps a seige train 
opular which had been surrounded by the enemy and almost completely 
by pro- cut off, aiding in several bold sorties for the capture of other im- 


f devo- portant batteries, displaying much intrepidity and skill in the opera- 
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tions of Alum Baugh, and crowning his series of brilliant achieve- 
ments with the final successful seige at Lucknow, where he took a 
most prominent and important part, the British government appointed 
him the Knight Commander of the Bath. At the capture of Gwalior 
Sir Bobert was at the head of a Brigade, with which we believe de- 
feated Tantia Topee at a point called Tura Alponer, captured twenty- 
five guns, reduced the fort at Powrie, and with a squadron of dra- 
goons, after a five days hot and eventful pursuit, surprised and over- 
came Ferozeshah’s force at Ranode. In 1860 he rendered valuable 
services at Sinhoo, in China, was at Tanko, and with his immediate 
division, the entire command of the artillery, in conjunction with 
General Collineaur’s French corps, and auxilliary force of United 
States soldiers, he supervised and conducted the operations against 
North Taku Fort, ending in its successful storming, and the subse- 
quent approach of Pekin. During his military career among the 
Celestials, Parliament made him another tender of grateful acknow!l- 
edgements. In 1861, he succeeded Sir J. Outram, as a member of 
the Supreme Council of India, during his association with which 
nothing is cited as of especial significance, and in 1865, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Bombay army. It was from this 
position he was last detached by order to lead the forces into Abys- 
sinia against Theodorus. The incidents and details of this remark- 
able expedition are fresh in the public mind to require us to enter 
into their minutize now. That Napier preserved a fine discipline in 
his command, that his enterprise was full of embarrassments and 
difficulties, as are all invasions, especially where the incursion is 
among rude and barbarous tribes through a wild and comparatively, 
unexplored region too, that his hardships were great, his risks imi- 
nent and his exposure to the malarious effects of the climate hazard- 
ous in the extreme, are not to be denied. His force was numerically 
weak. The strength of the enemy could not be definitely pre-ascer- 
tained. The nature of the ground he had to traverse was sterile and 
rugged, and the disposition of the strangers among whom he pitched 
his hostile tents, was rather to be feared, than trusted. There is 
always to be found among the unenlightened races much perfidy 
and little reliance. Treachery most frequently cloaks itself behind 
a show of friendship, aud the tribes that receive with kindly pro- 
testations and evidences of delight the advent and introduction of 
civilized ruler and his followers among them, are the very wretches 
to turn their savage hate against the adventurers they welcome. 
The Tlascalans to whom Cortez confided during the early period of 
the conquest of Mexico, never would have adhered to the Spanish 
cause with such fidelity nor swelled his ranks to such numbers, wil- 
lingly following the lead of his standard, had they not been them- 
selves in deadly hostility to the monarch, Cortez sought todethrone. 
In contrast with this, the conduct of the Cholulans was full of exe- 
crable duplicity, and the rapid ebbing of the tide of inveterate 
hatred in the breast of the great Montezuma was rather the result 
of a pusillanimous cowardice, craven and unnatural in a King, en- 
circled with pageantry and pomp, and emblazoned with the glory of 
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opulent royalty, than the exhibition of a friendship that springs in 
the bosom of true nobility, for daring and defiant spirits, such as the 
little band of invaders were, or the influence of Father Olmedo’s 
eloquence and suasion, charged as he was by Cortez, with offers of 
pacification and treaty. 

Until Sir Bobert Napier had considerably progressed into Theo- 
dorus’ country it was impossible for him to have familiarized him- 
self with the habits and characteristics of the people against whom — 
he marched. These considerations are due to Napier, in order to 
accord him his full measure of credit. It is not for us here to 
argue whether the detention of the English prisoners was 
ap ample “casus belli,” and guaranteed the hardships and sacrifices 
which, under other circumstances might have proven more formida- 
ble. Nor shall we yield to the strong temptation to discuss the 
propriety of laying Magdala in ashes, after the captives had been 
released, und the barbarians defeated beyond the reasonable possi- 
bility of a rally, or retrieve. Sufficient that Sir Sobert surmounted 
the obstacles, in his path, accomplished the mission for which he was 
delegated, and with an almost incredible loss of human life, so com- 
paratively insignificent is the record of casualties, returned covered 
with glory and spoils, to the Powers that had decreed the expedi- 
tion, With many a “blushing honor” about him, he went out from 
India to the far off moors and jungles of Africa, and comes back to 
bear the burden of the piles of distinction heaped upon him. He 
is welcomed with acclamations, paraded and feted, greeted with 
cheers and overwhelmed with adulation, wherever he glances his 
military presence, decorated with the glittering insignia of titles, 
and of ranks, and worshipped as the libecator and redeemer of his 
countrymen. Nor is this eclat confined to his own dominions. The 
world seizing the fact of his achievements, without inquiring into 
the causes that made them, perhaps, feasible; certainly unattended 
by the immense difficulties that a more formidable opposition, and a 
less tractable enemy could easily have confronted, rush into the pop- 
ular clamor and enthusiasm, and dub the doubtless gallant soldier, 
warrior and hero. Nor must it be overlooked that Napier’s ambi- 
tion was probably stimulated to daring empize, by the tributary 
tokens he had received in each episode that marked his stirring and 
eventfal life. Had is feats of valor fallen unobserved and unappre- 
ciated on his countrymen, had he been kept in subordinate grades 
in the army, it is questionable whether he would have exhibited 
such patriotism and prowess. The expectation of reward is one of 
the greatest incentives to exertion, and while we would deprecate 
any attempt to depreciate Sir Robert Napier’s merit, nor would not 
lend a hand to pale the halo of renown, that now radiates about him, 
we are constrained tu think that rapid promotion, and manifest grat- 
itude tended very considerably to spur on the chieftain to doughty 
deeds and culminating triumphs. Napier is now in his 58th year. 
Fame rings sonorously her sweet and thrilling chimes in his ears. 
Had the fallen on the plains of Abyssinia, amid the clash and 
danger of actual conflict, or bowed beneath the more insidious 
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attacks of disease, contracted from exposure to a temperature, to 
which he was unacclimated, British Europe would have attested her 
profound sorrow, and paid a magnificent tribute tohis memory. We 
have demonstrated that, at the death of Lord Brougham, there was 
no pageant, and but little show of grief. For nearly a century, he 
had served his country, and worked assiduously in her fields of 
literature, law and science. 

We can discern no difference between the soldier and the state- 
man, except that one renders national services with physical, the 
other, intellectual power, and with arms, of burnished and keenly 
tempered metal, the other with weapors out of a mental armory; 
one invariably eacompassed with danger, the other generally em- 
paled with safety. And yet, as in the days of the Jesuits and Jaco- 
bins, the times of the cardinals and bishops, and other exciting 
epochs in history, ministerial station, and places in the councils or 
assemblies, were only retained through sanguinary means, and 
secured by the employment of military force. Even in later periods, 
as in the careers of Oliver Cromwell, Richelieu and Woolsey, their 
fate often hung under a Damoclean sword, and parliaments, sat amid 
the threatening gleam of halberd and of pike. The rattle of 
musketry has thrown many a Congress into confusion and dismay, 
and the cross of bayonetry dispersed many a solemn conclave. Lord 
Brougham might have been called upon to fight his way to place 
and power, and the emergency might have developed soldierly qual- 
ties in him. Occasions generally create great characters, and, min- 
isters have heen known to prove as gallant captains in the field, as 
intrepid spirits in the forum. It is possible, “the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” but it is not so popular, nor does it win such tangi- 
ble and material victories. We, however, congratulate Sir Robert 
Napier on his brilliant successes, and cordially wish him still higher 
and more ‘‘thickly clustering” honors. We rejoice with his country 
in his various achievements, and commend him to her continued care 
and fostering love. We must nevertheless deplore the ingratitude 
that seems to have survived Lord Henry Brougham, and leave to 
history and posterity a faithful discharge of the imperative duty, 
his country and the Present, ignobly failed to perform. 


ART. X!I.—THE ACTION OF THE TARIFF UPON CALIFORNIA. 


We have in “The Financial Economy of the United States” Illus- 
trated,” by John Alexander Ferris, A. M., a screed of the fiscal 
doctrines of California, as well as a specimen of the excellent, 
typography and book work of San Francisco, from the house of A. 
Roman & Uo. We extract an article from the work to show the con- 
geniality of interest in all the sections of the United States, produc- 
ing tor export, and their natural and combined antagonisms against 
any section which subsists by protective transactions. The Pacific 
Railroad, among other results, will bring the material interests of 
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California into co-operation with those of other productive and ex- 
porting sections—such, for instance as the South and West. We 
have extracted a single article from the work of Dr. Ferris. We 
cannot, of course, say how far a speculative writer represents the 
political sentiment of a people, but the extract will show some very 
impressive reasons why the gold farmers of California should re- 
gard moderate revenue taxation as a similar consequence to them, 
as it is to the cotton planter or the grain grower of the South and 
West. [Editor Seview. 


THE TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES—IYS EFFECT UPON THE VALBE OF GOLD 
FOR USES ABROAD. 


“The subject of equal and just taxation is one which in practice 
is almost.an impossibility. To tax every citizen his exact propor- 
tion in relation to his means and the necessities of the government, 
would be a problem as difficult as to square the circle, or to achieve 
a human devised successful perpetual motion. Nevertheless an 
equal taxation is what the supreme law contemplated when it was 
ordained that “all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” How can all imposts be made equal? 
To exact a fixed tariff rate of ten, twenty, fifty, or any other per- 
centage upon all kinds of importations, ad valorem, would by no 
means make a tariff which w@uld tax all alike; for a tariff of any sort 
only collects imposts of those who use the goods—that is, the con- 
sumers. The tariff, however, is an encumberance to free trade and 
commerce which acts very unequally upon various‘States of the 
Union, oppressing some with most grievous burdens, and aiding 
others by losses which these imposts necessarily create. And’ 
although it is impossible to make a tariff which shall bear equally 
upon all the ngtion, yet all very obvious, patent glaring, and clearly 
demonstrated great inequalities in any such law should be amended, 
if possible ; but if not possible, the the State or States which the 
law bears so onerously and unequally should receive an equivalent 
in some other form of legislation. 

The present tariff, I contend, acts with crushing influence upon 
the prosperity of the State of California. And why does the tariff 
oppress California more than other States in the Union? I answer, 
because it excludes gold—her staple product—from the markets of 
the world, except upon conditions the most onerous, 

The present tariff, it is estimated, will yield from 50 to 75 per cent. 
upon articles imported. I will take the lesser sum, and I am cer- 
tain that this will bring my estimates within the bounds of truth. 
If the tariff yields 50 per cent., then suppose the American merchant 
buys in London, Paris, Hamburg, or any foreign city, goods valued 
at $10,000, and pays for these in gold coin. He imports them to New 
York, and pays at the Custom House $5,000 for duties. This makes 
his goods cost $15,000 in New York, besides freight, which I will 
not count at present. To get $10,000 of foreign goods, after paying 
the European value of them in gold, he must pay $5,000 more in 
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gold coin to the American Custom House. Thus his money is dis- 
counted one-third—one-third of the value of his gold—that is, for 
$15,000 gold he gets only $10,000 in foreign goods. Now if this be 
not so, 1 call on any accountant or economist to show the error in 
the premises. It follows that California is excluded from all the 
markets of the world with her staple—gold—except at a loss of one- 
third of its value. It is tantamount to imposing a fine of one-third 
the value upon gold used abroad in the purchase of merchandise, 
the forfeiture to be recoverable by the Government when the goods 
purchased with the gold shall be discharged from the vessel at any 
American port. 

The same fine attaches to other forms of goods shipped by Ameri- 
cans; but the difference between California and other States is this 
—that her staple, gold, is always marketable abroad at its full 
value, whileitis perhaps not one year in four that the products of 
most of the States can be shipped. Thus, there is a demand for 
wheat when the crops are short in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent. When there is no demand abroad for breadstuffs, our people 
do not ship them; therefore the grievance of the tariff does not bear 
upon other States as it does upon the State of California, 

Californians may trade abroad; the may exchange their staple for 
the goods and wealth of other nations, which are produced under 
currencies not diluted like our own; but when they bring that 
wealth to the United States they must pay one-third of it, or fifty 
per cent, of its value, into the Uustoms. The corollary to this is 
positive; it is deducible beyond contradiction that the gold of Cali- 
fornia is shorn of one-third of its value by the American tariff for 
uses outside of the United States. This is, indeed, a heavy impost 
to put upon the staple of our State; it is nevertheless the fact, right 
or wrong, that gold is shorn of one-third its value by the action of 
our tariff upon all goods imported. 

Californians could get the full value of® their gold by abdicating 
their country, and going abroad to live and spend it; and the differ- 
ences in the price of living is such that thousands of our wealthy 
citizens are residing abroad, purely from motives ofeconomy. Sure- 
ly it is not well to make laws which will thus drive our wealthy 
population abroad.* 





* The Paris correspondent of one of the San Francisco papers gives the following quotations 
of prices abroad: ‘*We can buy in Paris a good summer silk for six. francs a —a dollar and 
twenty cents, Black silks which at home are $3 50a yard, and here $1 90. nch cambrics, 
for which we pay seventy-five cents, are here 39 cents. Kid gloves, for which we give a dollar, 
are fifty cents in Prris, and at Naples twentp to 30 cents; $2 50 gloves wite us are here one dol- 
lar a . Six months ago, in America, coarse flannel was fifty or seventy-five cents a dove’ 
here it is 18 or 20 cents. Lace edging, for which a friend paie 33 cents last month at Mudge’s, 
in Boston, I pattened here tor 11 cents, Lubin’s soap. for which I paid Harris and Chapman 
$1 25, I found in Genoa for 80 cents, and I am told it is less in Paris. Lubin’s extracts, 
for which our druggists char.e $I 50 or $1 25, are here 25 cents. A point lace collar and cuffs, 
for which at home we pay $25, are here $12. A lace shawl, for which we pay $400, is in Paris 
#200, and at Brussels, where it is made $150. Biack trimming lace of narrow width, for which 
we pay 75 cents, is here 30 cents. As for bonnets, which with my last lust American experience 
were at fabulous prices, such as from 20 to 80 dollars, the ordinary price of a handsome one in 
Paris is 5 dollars, and often only 4 dollars, with fine French flowers. Those with blonde lace 
trommings are 6 or $ dollars, and the most exorbitant milliners charge 14 to 18 dollars. Yet, 
ribbons are, irom some unknown reason, as expensive in Paris as in America. So are boots and 
shoes, provisions, rents, and a few other things. Under garments of ali kinds can be bought here 
ready made and elaborately trimmed for what the mere cotton costs at home. One is suspicious 
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While the tariff enables the manufactories of New England to 
make yearly dividends of forty, fifty, and sixty per cent. upon their 
capital stocks, in many cases leaving a large reserve undivided, 
increasing the value of their stock even after making such enormous 
dividends, the same tariff does virtually and effectually take from 
the value of gold, for use in the markets of the world, one-third of 
its value. And is this the equality which the framers of the Consti- 
tution meant to institute when they ordained that “all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
I know how the argument is answered ; that the duties are collected 
upon the merchandise returned to this country, purchased with the 
gold, are not upon the gold itself. Let us examine the force of this 
argument; For illustration, we will suppose that a farmer puts 
qhirty bushels of wheat into his wagon, and goes to mill to have it 
ground, To get to the mill he must pass over.a turnpike, and upon 
this turnpike is a tool-gate at which he must pay, in value, one-third 
the amonnt of his wheat ; would not the farmer lose just one-third 
the value of his grain by submitting to this tribute, or toll on the 
turnpike? Most assuredly he would ; and so does the owner of 
gold lose one-third its value, if he expends it for foreign goods, and 
brings them to the United States. 

The necessity for the high tariff under which one part of the 
country is amassing wealth so rapidly, while the rest of the country 
is languishing and paying the bills, is said to be for protection. If 
this be the real reason, are we not all in the same boat? Have not 
agriculture, commerce, mining, and all sorts of industries, the same 
right to protection as manufactures? Does not the permanent pros- 
perity of the Union rest upon ali of these? Why should one class of 
industries be selected for protection, and the aid be given this class 
by hampering and ruining all other classes of national wealth ? The 
system is absurd and ruinous, Everything should bear its just pro- 
portion of the nation’s load ; and everything which is obviously and 
apparently disproportionately imposed, should be immediatel 
amended. “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” The hand 
cannot say that it has no need of the head or heart. Every organ 
of the body has its place, its functions, and its usefulness ; and so, 
inthe body politic, the great national industries ,all have equal 
claims upon the fostering care of the Federal Government. To 
break down one section of the country and build up another, by leg- 
islative enactments which oppose the natural right which a man 
possesses, to use his money in the nation where it will command the 
most of the necessaries and luxuries of life, will be a sure way in 
the end, to drive our wealthy citizens from the country. 

The nearer all the nations of the globe can come to the principle 





of cheap ready made clothes, so o ten the tears of the poor are werked into them; but as I waited 
the other day in a large shop of this kind, I vbserve. the neat little sewing girls who brought 
home their work in a handkerchic!, and they looked smiling and prosperous. A Frenen woman 
lives upon an inconsi ‘erably small sum, and provisions are so subdivided to suit the r economy 
that a few sous precures them a luxurious dinner, Once or twice a week a few loigers in the 
attic of some great house club together and order a dinner which is really luxurious, though it is 
paid for in hardly-carned some—and th’s is all they ask.” 


vou, 5—NO, x | 91 
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of exchanging the surplus products of their gains, which they do 
not need at home, for the surplus products of other nations, upon 
the cheapest rules and without customs, the more true liberty will 
they enjoy, the more luxuries and the more value will they receive 
for their industries. With these remarks, I will now try to show 
what the State of California has done heretofore, and what she is 
now doing for the common Union. 

The yields of the mines of California have been, in round numbers 
at least, $850,000,000 in gold. This gold has gone forward to pay 
for goods: upon these goods, if foreign, she has lost the whole 
amount of the customs’ rates. If the goods were domestic, still they 
were greatly advanced in price by the action of the tariff upon im- 
ported goods ; for itis human nature to ask as much price as can 
be obtained, with but little regard to cost of production. The tariff, 
by excluding foreign goods, or enhancing their prices, helps the 
home producer of such goods to advance his rates of charges upon 
the excluded or duty-paying article. Under these circumstances, it 
is within bounds to assume that of the above eight hundred and fifty 
millions of gold, California has lost one-third of it by the action of 
- the customs upon its value. This makes the sum of $283,333,333 
loss to California through the customs. Add to this the interest at 
six per cent. for only eight years, or half the time California has be- 
longed to the Union, and we have one hundred and thirty-six millions 
loss of interest—making the gross sum of $419,333 333 as a tribute 
which California has paid to the Union in the shape of a loss upon 
the value of her gold, and interest upon that loss. Surely, this is 
no trifling tribute for a population of 380,000 to pay for the good of 
the Commonwealth. 

The pepple of this State suffer under the burden of their taxes, but 
a large amount of them are out of sight. They pay them in ways 
which they do not comprehend. At present the mines of California 
are yielding about 48,000,000 a-year. The custom-house takes one- 
third from the value of this gold for foreign use. In a subsequent 
paper | propose to demonstrate that quite as large amount is taken 
trom its value by Federal legislation, for domestic uses as money. 
Hence we are justifiable in deducting fully one-third the value of 
the gold yield of the mines for, and on account of such legislation. 

Such being the case, let us see what California pays and loses for 
the good of the Union : 


Annual yield of gold, $48,000,000; loss on this gold, as above demonstrated, one-third.. $16,000,000 
Customs collected in San Francisco for tue fiscal year just closed 7.134, 
Internal revenue, $7,832,387 currency, equal to 


$28,289,509 


Such is the annual tribute which California pays for the support 
of the Union at large, and it is equal to eighty dollars for every one 
in the State. This, however, is only the national claim. The State, 
County, and City taxes are some four per cent. further. No wonder, 
then, that with such drafts, occult and patent, upon the resources of 
the people, they cry out hard times. California has paid in times 
past to the Federal Government, in losses on her gold through the 
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action of the tariff and interests on these losses, $419,333,333— 
enough to build four railroads from the State to the Missouri River. 
She is paying to the Federal Government, and losing on her gold 
through the action of the tariff, more than $28,000,000 a year, enough 
to build the Railroad from California to the Missouri River with a 
double track the whole distance, and equip it with rolling stock, 
locomotives, and appointments every five years ;—yes, reader, Cali- 
fornia is paying enough in gold, adding to it the losses which ‘the 
tariff makes on her coin, to do all this immense work. 

But lest the imposing of an import duty cannot be seen to be the 
same in effect as an export duty upon the article which pays for the 
import, I will add a little further upon that view of thecase. A 
duty imposed upon articles which a State neither buys nor sells, 
cannot directly affect the interest of such State ; but a duty imposed 
upon any article which a State buys and sells, does directly affect 
the interest of the same. The State of Maine would not be much 
annoyed by a heavy export duty, if such were constitutional, upon 
diamonds, silks, and laces, because these articles are not produced 
there. But it would be unproarious, perhaps belligerant, if Congress 
should impose an export of one-third the value upon all the pine lum- 
ber manufactured there. It would not satisfy the sturdy lumbermen 
to tell tham that the duty would be added to the value of their deals 
and the consumer must pay it. The native sense of the people would 
teach them that they could neither sell so much nor at 80 good re- 
munerating prices, with such a duty imposed, as under a free trade. 
Again : suppose that the duty was not imposed upon the manufac- 
tured lumber, but upon goods brought into the State; goods pur- 
chased in Boston with the proceeds of the sales of their lumber, and 
how would the case stand? Simply thus: if lumber were the only 
means they possessed of paying for goods, then a duty upon goods 
would virtually be a duty upon their lumber, and vice versa. 

The tariff, then, bears onerously upon all those States which have 
articles for sale in the markets of the world. Under this definition 
it bears harder upon California than upon any other State. This for 
the reason that gold is always marketable and in demand in all the 
civilized world, Wheat and flour, pork, hams, lard, butter, etc., 
etc., are only marketable abroad when the foreign markets run 
ehort of these articles. It is only when these goods bring prices 
which will pay for shipping that they are exported, But gold is 
money, and will always bring its value abroad. Cotton comes next 
upon the list, and it is upon gold and cotton that the tariff bears 
with oppressive weight. These articles can be marketed abroad, 
but upon the goods bought with them the imposts of the customs 
will take fifty per cent. of their foreign value. 

Another objection to the position is this: that the gold of Califor- 
nia is paid for largely in goods of domestic manufacture by the 
old States, and that after it is paid for, it, of course belongs to the 
purchaser who has given value for it. The reader will understand 
me; I am only examining the nature of trade, and maintaining that 
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it stands upon an unequal, unjust, and wrong basis, and that the 
tariff does largely aid and support this basis. The gold of Califor- 
nia is indeed paid for in such domestic goods, but the prices of these 
goods are advanced greatly by the action of the tariff on foreign 
goods. Thus, imports must pay fifty per cent. on their value before 
they can compete with the home-made articles, It is, for these 
reasons, 80 plain that he who runs may read. The American tariff 
takes from gold one-third of its value for use in purchasing foreign 
goods. 





ART, XII.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1 — REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE 


To the Oftleers and Members of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce: 

The undersigned, having received the appointment from our President of dele- 
gate to the Merchants’ National Convention, begs leave respectfully to report; 
that he proceeded to Philadelphia, which place he reached in time to take part 
in the opening proceedings. ‘The Convention consisted of seventy-nine delegates, 
representing thirty-two of the principal commercial cities of the Union. After 
organization and free interchange of views among the delegates, it was unani- 
mously decided to organize permanently a National Board of Trade, which was 
done by the adoption of a constitution, a copy of which is herewith annexed and 
made part of this report, and the election of officers for the present year, ending 
first Wednesday of December. The objects to be accomplished by this organi- 
zation are of such importance to the commercial interests of the country that I 
deem it within my province, as your representative, briefly to advert tothem. It 
is intended to produce uniformity of custom and concert of action in all com- 
mercial matters throughout the entire country, to discuss the financial, tariff, 
revenue and other laws in force or contemplated by Congress, affecting commer- 
cial or industrial pursuits, and by the practical ideas enunciated by the leading 
commercial minds concentrated at the meetings of the National Board, to so influ- 
ence the action at the National Capital as will inevitably not only benefit trade, 
but result advantageously to the country at large. 

To the people of the South the establishment of this institution is of inealen- 
lable advantage. Deprived of a representation at Washington who are acquainted 
with our people or who understand our wants or necessities, we can spyedd to this 
Board, composed exclusively of commercial men from all sections of our com- 
mon eountry, capable of understanding the justice and importance of our requests, 
and willing to urge on Congress those measures for the protection and encourage- 
ment of our commerce, which we now stand so much in need of. It is to be re- 
gretted that so few of our Southern cities were represented in the first meeting, 
and I cannot forbear urging on this Chamber the importance of communicating 
with our sister cities of the South, explaining to them the importance of sending 
delegates to the next regular meeting. 

I was enabled, through the courtesy of Hon. H. T. Blow, of St. Louis, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, to present to the Board the following series 
of resolutions, relating to matters of vital importance to our city, and, in fact, to 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, in the preparation of which I am greatly in- 
debted to W. M. Burwell, Esq., editor of BrBow’s Review, and a member of this 
Chamber, who, at my request, prior to my departure gave me most valuable 
assistance and advice as to our general wants: 

Resotvep, That the interests of the millions inhabiting and to inhabit the 
Mississippi Valley, require the adoption by the Federal Government of the fol- 
lowing, among other measures: 

First, The improvement by national or international appropriation of all the 
outlets of the valley, whether by the lakes, canals or other improvements to the 
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East, and by removing every obstacle to navigation upon the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Such appropriations should only be limited in amount by the com- 
pletion of the several works referred to, 

Second, The improvement of the communications between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, by canal or railroad across the Isthmus of Central America. Such 
= to be constructed on national account, and to be under national protection 
solely. 

Third, The subvention of steam lines for postal and commercial commaunica- 
tion between New Orleans and the principal ports of Mexico, Insular, Central 
and South America. 

Fourth, the review of all commercial treaties between the United States and 
the nations holding sovereign authority on or over the Southern States of this 
continent, for the purpose of recip trade. 

They did not receive immediate attention for want of time, but were referred to 
the Executive Committee, who will report, no doubt, favorably in December next, 
for the action of the Board. 

In view of the importance of these questions, and with the hope of obtaining 
the endorsement as well as the eh ay of the West in their passage, I again 
submit them to this Chamber, thereby bringing them officially and more promi- 
nently before the various chambers designated, as well as the National Board of 
Trade: 

Wuerzas, The cities of the Mississipp Valley are deeply interested that its 
vast commerce sheuld not be devided by artificial channels from its natural out- 
let; and 

Whereas, The cities of the great lakes are likewise interested in the develop- 
ment of a direct commerce with the Tropics and Isthmus of Central America by 
their railway, river and canal routes to the. Gulf of Mexico; the city of New 
Orleans as the great outlet port and entrepot of this important commerce, deems 
it her duty to draw closer the alliance of interest and destiny which binds her to 
these sister cities and to the growing millions which surround them; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New Orleans, as the appropriate organ of her wishes, respect- 
fully submits for consideration and adoption by these cities, the following reso- 
lutions : 

Resonvep, 1. That the interests of the millions inhabiting and to inhabit the 
Mississippi Valley require the adoption by the Federal Government of the follow- 
ing among other measures : y 

Second, The improvement by national or international appropriation of all‘the 
outlets of the Valley, whether by the lakes, canals or other improvements to the 
East, and by removing every obstacle to navigation upon the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Such appropriations should only be limited in amount by the com- 
pletion of the several works referred to. 

Third, The improvement of the communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, by canal or railroad across the Isthmus of Centra] America. Such 
works to be constructed on national account, and to be under national protection 
solely. 

Fourth, The sabvention of steam lines for postal and commercial communica- 
tion between New Orleans and the principal ports of Mexico, Insular, Central 
and South America. 

Fifth, The review of all commercial treaties between the United States 
and the nations holding authority on or over the Southern States of this conti- 
nent, for the purpose of reciprocal trade and an American Continental policy. 

Sixth, That the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries should be declared a 
national highway, and as such kept forever free from all tax, toll or tribute, from 
its source to the sea, and that no such charge shall be ever exacted from any 
American vessel navigating it. 

Seventh, The enactment of such provisions by treaty, convention, consular in- 
structions, Federal laws and Treasury regulation, as will prevent unnecessary de- 
lay, expense or detention at the customhouses of the United States, or of any 
foreigh government having treaty relations therewith, and which will favor the 
transit and delivery of all commerce consigned between the coast and interior 
cities of the United States and of such foreign government. 

Eighth, The development, at national or international cost, of intercourse 
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between the cities of the valley and lakes and the Pacific coast, by the comple- 
tion of all railroads now under constrution, as well as those projected to traverse 
our own and adjacent territories to the south of Missouri, to strike the waters of 
the Pacific at or south of the Gulf of California. 

Ninth, The extension of the provisions of the passenger act of Congress of 
July 4, 1864, and of all other acts in regard to immigration, so as to confer upon 
New Orleans and other coast and interior cities the same Federal aid and protec- 
tion as are specially given to New York by the acts referred to. Herein especial- 
| Daporice to the i of Federal Commissioners of Immigration, with 

e establishment of immigrant depots, thereby assuring to immigrants all the 
facilities of protection, economy and dispatch, which is or may be afforded them 
at any other port or city under existing laws, 

Resotvep, That the Secretary of this Chamber forward to the Secretary of the 
National Board of Trade copies of the foregoing resolutions for action of the 
Executive Council, and to the several Chambers and Boards of Trade of the 
cities of St. Louis, Memphis, Cairo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Louis- 
ville, respectfully requesting their concurrence in the adoption thereof, with such 
modifications or additions as shall secure the harmonious support of the delega- 
tion of the cities referred to at the meeting of the National Board of Trade in 
December next. . 

The removal of obstructions at the mouth of the river being of such paramount 
importance to the commerce of the whole country, I deemed it proper to offer the 
following preamble and resolutions, and urge immediate action : 

Wuereas, A bill is now pending before Congress, having for its object the 
granting of a charter to individuals, authorizing them to construct a canal through 
Passe-a-l'Outre, one of the outlets of the Mississippi river to the sea, with the 
right to collect toll from all vessels making use of the same; and 

Whereas, The passage of any such bill would be an injury to the commerce of 
the whole country; be it, therefore, 

Resotvep, That the Mississippi river, being a national highway, should 
always be kept free from its highest navigable point to its outlet, and no charge 
of any nature whatever should be ever exacted from the shipping navigating its 
waters; that our Senators and Representatives in Congress, be respectfully request- 
ed to oppose the passage of any such bill; that they be requested to urge the 
passage of a bill for the removal of all obstructions to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river and its tributaries; the work to be done under the direction of Gov- 
ernment officers, and not as heretofore, by contract. 

They were freely discussed and unanimously adopted without a dissenting 
voice; and I feel particularly indebted to the Chicago and St. Louis delegations 
for the handsome manner in which they came forward to my support; the delega- 
tion from Chicago, by their support in speeches and votes, showed that largeness 
of mind only to be found in the clear headed merchant who looks beyond the 
stream running immediately in front of his own door. I trust every member of 
the commercial community will see the importance of joining this Chamber, so 
as we may have at the next meeting a delegation of membeas both in numbers 
and — that will do credit to the Crescent city. The importance of this 
Chamber taking the lead in all matters relating to the advancement of trade in 
the Valley of the Mississippi by the improvement of our rivers, completion of 
our lines of railroads opening up new lines of communication not only with do- 
mestic but foreign markets, reduction of charges and securing the passages of 
such laws as will offer inducements to shippers to seek this market, should not 
for a moment be lost sight of, and I therefore submit in connection with this 
report the following preamble and resolutions : 

Wuenreas, The commercialinterests of the river and lake cities would be 
greatly promoted by the adoption of uniform and co-operative action among 
themselves, whereby freights may be reduced and expedited between these cities 
and other domestic and foreign markets; be it, therefore, 

Resotvep, That the river and lake cities of the West should organize close 
connections by railroad and steamer with ocean steam lines domiciled and depart 
ing from the port of New Orleans. They should interchange consignments out 
and in between such lines of ocean steamers, river and rail. They should pro- 
rate with each other for all freight, foreign or coastwise, thereby constituting 
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overland and occan fast freight lines between the Western cities and the domes- 
tic and foreign markets of the United States and other nations. Under this or- 
ganization through bills should be ted, changes should follow consignments 
and freights should be expedited and delivered without delay or expense of fac- 
torage in the transit from ship to ship or between rail and shipping. 

Resolved, That these cities should make such modifications of their respective 
tariff charges, mercantile or ca as well as remove all impediments to the 
free and rapid transit and delivery of all commodities consigned to, or destined 
for either of the cities referred to, and the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans 
herewith presents to her sister cities her reduced tariff of rates for factorage and 
transit, as an earnest of her sincerity. She, moreover, pledges herself to unite 
with them in obtaining all commercial and municipal facilities for the o: i 
tion of the through commerce, as also for the erection of adequate elevators, 
storage warehouses for bulk grain, and steam transfer for rolling and other 
freight. 

Resolved, That the Chamber hereby deputes W. M. Burwell, Esq., as a com- 
mittee to communicate to the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, Memphis, Cairo, Lou- 
isville, Milwaukee and Cincinnati, the foregoing resolutions with the reduced 
tariff of charges recently adopted by this Chamber. To invite from the Cham- 
bers’of Commerce of those cities a conference upon the subject therein referred to, 
with such expressions of opinion as may tend to promote the common interest, 
and to tender to committees from the Chambers of our sister cities the hospitality 
of New Orleans, as well as her cordial co-operation in anything which may ad- 
vance the common welfare. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing my appreciation of the kind- 
ness and civility of which I was the recipient, not only from the members of the 
convention, but from the authorities and citizens generally of Philadelphia. 

All of which is respectfullf submitted. 
Gro, A. Fosprcx. 


2—REPORT TO THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON THE APPOINT- 
MENTS OF INSPECTORS. 


CuampBer or Commerce, New Orleans, September 8, 1868. 


Ata monthly meeting of this Chamber, held on the 7th inst., on motion it was 
resolved that the reportof the committee of five, touching the appointment of 
flour, beef and pork, tobacco, hay and grain inspectors, as also the formation of 
a Board of Marine Surveyors in connection with the underwritcrs of this city be 
received, and published in the city papers. Also, that the thanks of this Cham- 
ber be tendered to Mr. Geo. A. Fosdick, its First Vice-President, and delegate to 
the National Convention at Philadelphia, for the very able manner in which he 
performed the duty allotted him, and for the interesting report of the proceedings 
of that convention new read to this Chamber. 

By order: Artaur C. Wavaz, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Chamber of Commerce. 


To the Officers and Members of the New Orleans Chamber of Coramerce : 


At a special meeting of the Chamber, held on the 22d day of August, the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Mr. Geo. A Fosdick, was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to take into con- 
sideration all matters a the inspection and survey of produce and 
merchandise, and report to this chamber at its next regular monthly meeting, for 
such action as may be deemed necessary for the protection ‘of the commercial 
community and interests of the people. 
And in accordance therewith, the President appointed the undersigned a com- 
they have given the subject mat- 
ter submitted to them that close examination and deep reflection that its import- 
ance demands. They beg leave to submit herewith copies of the acts of the State 
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relative to boards of port wardens, pork and beef inspectors, and hay inspectors 
and weighers, which are made a part of this report. It will be seen on a perusal 
of the same that the three first named acts are compulsory in their character, 
while the two latter are voluntary. 

Your committee are of the opinion, and are sustained in its utterance by the 
leading members of tho bar, that all laws relating to the survey or inspection of 
produce or merchandise, of a compulsory nature, are unconstitutional, and there- 
fore void and of no effect. For no sane man will contend that the State can com- 
pel us to accept the service of parties whose survey or inspection would be a seri- 
ous injury to our property, or .compel us to pay for services not rendered or 
required. 

Every effort is being made by rival cities to divert from its natural channel, 
the Mississippi river, the trade of the great West, and if we ever expect New 
Orleans to reach that point of eminence as a commercial city that her geographi- 
cal position warrants, we must free the commerce of the city from all laws, 
whether State or municipal, that will impede her onward progress, and it is the 
duty of this Chamber to watch with a jealous eye any and every attempt to im- 
pose taxes or trammel commerce by which our trade may be driven into other 
channels, and, on the other hand, to offer such facilities, and so reduce the charge 
on, property sent here as will induce the producer to give this market the ).refer- 
ence. The appointment of persons to fill strictly mercantile offices, regardless 
of their knowledge and fitness, but solely as a reward for partisan services, is an 
evil to which this chamber, as the representative and organ of the commercial 
community, should not for a moment submit. The duties to be performed are of 
that delicate nature which requires the appointees to have a thorough knowledge 
and experience, without which their services are a detriment to the commerce of 
the city in place of, as the law designed, an aid and advantage. The recent ap- 
pointments made by the Governor to some of these offices of persons obnoxious 
to the people of the city, and unfitted by knowledge or education to perform the 
duties, render it imperative on this Chamber to adopt some system by which the 
interests, not only of the commercial community, but of the consumers—i. e., 
the people—may be protected, and we therefore recommend to the Chamber that 
we select and endorse competent persons, who shall furnish sufficient and satis- 
factory security for the faithful performance of their duties, and in whose judg- 
ment and integrity the whole community can place confidence, to act as Mer- 
chants’ Boards of Inspectors, to consist of — 
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We would also recommend that a Board of Marine Surveyors be appointed by 
the Chamber in connection with the underwriters of the city, to consist of mem- 
bers, seamen by profession, and accustomed to the stowage and handling of car- 
goes, as well as the construction of ships and steamers. 

Your committee would also recommend that a committce of five members of 
this Chamber be elected for each or the Boards of Inspectors and Survey, to 
frame such regulations for the guidance of the Boards as may be requisite, fix the 
fees and exercise a general supervision over the Inspectors, and to whom all dis- 
putes which may arise between buyer, seller and inspector may be referred. 

Your committee would also suggest to the Chamber that the numerous grades 
now used in the inspection of flouris an actual detriment to the trade, and recom- 
mends that flour is an ectual detriment to the trade, and recommends that flour 
be sold solely on its merits, the inspection to consist in the soundness, full 
weights and uniformity, or if grades are deemed necessary or requisite, that 
above the quality superfine, there shall be but two brands used, extra and family; 
we also recommend that when flour is inspected, the fees shall be divided between 
buyer and seller. All of which is respectfully submitted, and your committeeask 


their discharge. 
Gro. A. Fospicx, Chairman. 
Wan. M. Burwetu, 
J. F. H. Grace, 
J. L. Dunnica. 
W. B, Camons, 
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3—ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE MOBILE COTTON MARKET. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


{From the Merchants’ Exchange Price Current.] 


As is customary at the end of each commercial year, we present our readers 
with a full review of the operations of the past season. Although the cotten crop 
just coming to market was three weeks behind the present season, and vague 
reports of worm and destruction camein“from most quarters, there was a more 
hopeful feeling than the year previous, and business men generally looked for a 
prosperous season, and high prices for cotton. In the former, we regret to say, 
that transactions for the past twelve months have not been as satisfactory as we 
had reason to hope. Many of our leading merchants and monied men found 
themselves crippled by the disastrous cotton season of the year just then closed. 
Planters, as a general rule, were greatly embarrassed, and‘in debt for provisions 
already consumed, and had to let their crops come forward as fast as possible 
and take the chances of quick and imperative sales. Our European friends were 
not slow to discover, and take advantage of this state of affairs. They would 
not listen to a crop of less than 2,500,000 to 3,000,000, but bought heavily, yet 
contending continually for lower figures until a decline of 224c., for low middling 
on the 2d of September, to 12{(@13c. in the latter part of December, was estab- 
lished. Strange to say, Northern merchants and spinners, with correspondents 
right at their doors, would not believe Southern accounts, but took European 
estimates and let the best of the crop pass their doors, and seek a market on the 
other side, at prices much below the actual cost of production. They found 
their mistake in the next few months when the truth could no longer be concealed 
and when Liverpool forced them to pay from fifty to ninety dollars per bale more 
to speculators. 

Notwithstanding the very high prices ruling late in the season, the average 
price per pound is only 17, 41, 100c., and of 236,511 bales shipped foreign only 
about $21,000,000 was realized, Taking 24c. tax, and it will reduce the average 
to 1491 100c. per pornd, and the result offoreign shipments to a little over $18,- 
000,000. Last year the shipments foreign were 153,320, over 3000 bales less than 
this, and with the tax off, brought $20,000,000. The result of transactions in the 
staple have not been satisfactory. Early in the season losses were severe, and 
while large profits were realized in the first four months of 1868, speculation later 
in the season at high prives swept away most of these gains. The greatest sub- 
ject of congratulation this year is the generally independent position of planters, 
and their comparative freedom from debt. ith the sad experience of 1866, mer- 
chants and capitalists were chary in theiradvances to the country, and it was 
only late in the season, when high prices ruled, that commission merchants put 
out their capital, and then to a small extent. With generally an abundance of 
grain, and working their crops on the most economical plan, planters have re- 
quired but'little, and what they make now will remain in the State and not 
pushed forward to pay the heavy indebtedness to the West of the year previous. 
Unfavorable accounts from India, together with an unusually stock of cot- 
ton in this country, and the known short supply in Europe, induces the belief 
that high prices will rule at least till spring. This years experience demonstrates 
still further the necessity of looking at home for general articles of consumption 
on the plantations. Until this is bis soon prosecuted, cotton planting cannot 
* be made profitable under the new labor system. We have seldom found it more 
difficult to form a correct opinion as to the prospects of the cotton crop in this 
section. The planting season opened finely, three weeks earlier than last year, 
and the field kept in fine condition with a prospect of 400,000 to 500,000 for this 
port. Early in July heavy rains set in and continued to about the 10th of 
August, causing the bottom crop on the low lands to rot and serious shedding of 
the middle crops. This was followed by the caterpillar, and now we hear great 
complaints of the boll worm. ‘The country seems to be in a panic on this sub- 
ject, and while we know that considerable damage has been done and the posi- 
tion of the crop is critical, we are not prepared to believe in the general disaster 
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letters report. The bolls are opening rapidly, and for two or three days past our 
accounts are not generally so bad as they have been. 

As to the receipts here no one can say positively, the result turning as it does 
under the most uncertain of all things, the weather. We doubt if the yield will 
equal this year’s. Some estimate 50,000 to 100,000 less, which we think are extra- 
vagant figures. With uniformly good weather, however, and late frost, we be- 
lieve that the crop will fall off but little, but the season must be extraordinary to 
produce this result. Estimates generally range from 300,000 to 350,000, and some 
are lower than this. Taking the survey of the South and the West we are in- 
clined to the estimate of about 2,250,000, although generai estimates ed all 
last year from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000. Last year the States east of this ‘bad an 
extraordinary season. This year accounts from them are notso good, and a fall- 
ing off is anticipated. West of us, last year, the crop was almost an entire fail- 
ure, whereas this season they are reported to be excellent, and a decided increase 
.is looked for, which will probably overbalance the falling off in other sections. 
Five per cent. less land planted in cotton will probably cover the cotton area in 
the United States. In this State and Mississippi, tributary to Mobile, ten per 
cent. is said to be a fair estimate. Grain has been planted to a greater extent, 
and an abundant yield will result. As there has been complaint in the interior 
about the large -‘Mobile crop,” we will state for the information of planters that 
itis made up from samples, and damaged cotton, deficiency in receipts by 
wagons. This year the damaged cotton from wrecks in the Bay have been unusu- 
ally large, to burnt ships alone furnished 4000 bales to the pickeries. Since our 
last two important interprises have been inauguarated. The first, already an es- 
tablished success, is the steam connection with New York, via Cedar Keys and 
Fernandina, Florida. This is the only practical experiment made to counteract 
the energetic efforts of the railway interests to draw off cotton "from Alabama via 
Savannah to New York. We are happy to say that this line, for which Mobile is 
indebted to the energy, public spirit and sound judgment of Col. A. J. Ingersoll, 
is being handsomely supported, and its steamers carry full freights both ways 
with dispatch and cheapness not rivalled by any line in the South. Since March, 
about 10,000 bales of cotton have been transported North by this route, nearly 
all of which otherwise would have been sent elsewhere forshipment. For return 
freight through bills of lading to Montgomery, Greenville, Selma and other points 
are signed in New York. The second, the opening of direct communication with 
the West via Pass Manchac, into the Mississippi nver above New Orleans, is as 
yet in its infaney, but the great interest manifested in the project by Western cap- 
italists and merchants warrants the belief that we shall soon hear that work has 
been commenced in earnest. 

We are glad to see the capital and energy of our people turned toward tho 
development of the-rich mineral resources in the interior of Alabama. Coal 
and iron are known to abound almost without limit, and with such a mine of 
wealth open to the States, it should be fostered and encouraged in every possible 
manner. So far, for some reasons unknown to us, the iron mines have not proved 
so remunerative as was expected. The coal mines, however, seem to be conduct- 
ed on a better basis, and promise large results. A correspondent has furnished 
us with some facts touching the Cahaba Coal fields, which will.be found interest- 
ing. So fas, this season, neerly 3000 tons have been received in Mobile. This 
coal is mined in Shelby county, at a depth of from 350 to 500 feet, taken from 
the great bed called by Professor Loomis the ‘‘Cahaba Coal Fields,” and which he 
says is the best in the State. ‘Shelby’ and ‘‘Cahaba” are generally confounded 
and considered distinct, whereas they are one and the same. These fields -are 
about eighty miles from Selma, immediately on the banks of the Little Cahaba 
river, with an immense supply on either bank. There are numerous veins 
throughout that section, some of which are now being opened. A track is i 
course of construction running to one of these veins, with the view of opening it, 
‘so as to get out a harder coal than is found in the veins already opened, for which 
there is much demand. It is expected that this will be completed in time to ship 
to market on the first rise in the river. 

In that part of the State there is a section of country about 85 miles wide and 
125 long, including a portion of Bibb, Shelby, Jefferson, Tuskaloosa, St. Clair 
and Talladega counties that is said to be equal to any portion of the world for its 
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mineral products. ‘These minerals are varied and consist of gold, silver, copper, 
brass, lead, slate, coal and iron, besides beautiful marble and magnificent timber. 
For want of capital and energy the former has not been developed to such an ex- 
tent as to make it profiitable, but we are informed that the amount of gold taken 
out is much greater than most persons are aware of. Coal, iron and timber are 
inexhaustible, and will last for centuries. In consequence of the difficulty of 
getting at them, and the want of facilities for sending to market, many of these 
veins will not be worked in this generation; but the tremendous fields of coal and 
iron open to capital and labor should stimulate our leading men to leave nothing 
undone to develop the untold wealth contained in them. Shrewd Northern and 
European capitalists are already turning thelr attention to these fruitful enter- 
prises, and it is to be hoped, that with the return of peace and and a settled con- 
dition of the politics of the country, we may yet see Mobile the great coal depot 
from which steamers from all parts of the world, engaged in West Indian, Mexi- 
can and South American coast trade, will draw their supplies. This is destined 
to be sooner or later, and it only requires a liberal policy and proper energy on 
the part of the State, as well as individuals, to develop it at a day not far distant. 


4ACOMMERCIAL REVIEW. 
{From the Charleston Courier. | 


The Courier presents its annual review of the commercial year just closed. In 
so doing we feel that there is great cause for gratulation in the improving aspect 
both agricultural and commercial, which the future indicates—so much brighter 
than many had anticipated, as to inspire all with hope and courage. 

A bountiful provision crop has rewarded and blessed the labors of the agricul- 
turist. Corn, that great dependence of the planter, which in this State at one 
time promised to be largely diminished, has been by timely rains rescued, and 
made to give an ample yield. 

Cotton also promises a good result, and we are satisfied the gatherings will ex- 
ceed the last year’s. Some complaimts reach us it is true, of the appearance of 
caterpillar, in the long cotton fields on the sea islands and in Florida; but it is 
too early yet to venture any prediction as to their effect. 

In rice the crop will be largely in the excess of that of the year past. The in- 
crease in this State alone, we estimate at from 10,000 to 15,000 tierces. In Geor- 
gia, too, this staple will show an advance on the last season’s growth, while from 
Louisiana the accounts of the product there is cheering. 

On the whole the prospect is quite cheering. The general indebtedness among 
all classes is reduced. Labor on the plantations has become more systematized. 
The planter has had to depend mainly on his own resources in carrying on his 
field culture the past season. He therefore, owes less, and will have his crop 
much more under his own control than was the casein the past two years. 

We argue a healthy and stimulating trade, with full and satisfactory prices for 
the cotton grower. : 

Give us but a release from the wretched political agitation which blights us, 
and, with our whole people heartily at work, the South would soon lift herself 
, into ease and prosperity. 3 


THE CROPS OF THE SOUTH, 


The Southern section of the United States is about closing up another year of 
agricultural labor, the results of which have been obtained under similar difficul- 
ties with those which have attended all industrial offorts inthe South for the past 
three planting seasons. While industry, however, still exhibits many of the fea- 
tures of an unsettled society, it appears to be approaching, by the force of neces- 
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sity, a better condition, and the complaints of defective work in the crops have 
much diminished, and there is reason to hope that with a more settled state of 
political affairs, the Southern worker will again draw forth from a generous soil 
the abundance which nature has placed within his reach. 

The crop of the past season produced but little benefit to the planter, the price 
of the article, which, at the commencement of the pear was quoted atabout twen- 
ty-four and a half cents per pound for middling, receded in October to about 
seventeen cents, aud in December to fourteen anda half, and it did not rally 
above seventeen cents until February. The planter in the meantime, havingsent 
the larger portion of his crop forward, realized prices which did not clear expenses, 
and in many instances, with limited production, he was left deeply involved. In 
the case of the grower of sea island cotton the matter was still more unfortunate, 
the caterpillar devastating the plant in all sections. 

The present year, althobgh occasionally exhibiting unpropitious weather, has, 
on the whole, been favorable, and the yields of Indian corn, which is the great 
basis of subsistence in the South, has been made in sufficient abundance to give 
to the country an ample supply of food for the coming twelve months. Cotton, 
the great/commercial staple of this section, has been planted in diminished quan- 
tity in most of the States; but the reports of itscondition generally, up to this 
time have been hopeful, except from parts of Florida, southwest Georgir, por- 
tions of Alabama, and some injury from caterpillar on the sea islands of this 
State. While the lesser surface cultivated wed indicate a smaller production, 
this would seem to be, up to this period, offset by the more careful cutivaltion, 
and the better condition during the present season of the crops in the southwest, 
where there is every reason to expect an increased production. While all caleu- 
lations in reference to the probable growth made at this period are liable to be 
changed by future events, at present the prospect seems to be, with good weather 
in the future, that a small increase in the result of the crop this year may be 
looked for, and, as the yield of 1867 and 1868 will be about 2,225,000, or 2,250,- 
000 bales, an addition of five to ten per cent. may be reasonably anticipated 
from the present year’s work, and with favorable conditions the crop of 1868 
and 1869, will probably amount to about 2,350,000 to 2,400,000 bales. The gen- 
eral result of the cotton crops of the South since the war would seem to indicate 
that until labor becomes more settled and capital more abundant, the capacity of 
the Southern States may be estimated at 2,225,000 to 2,500,000 bales, the latter 
being an extreme figure, and that any increase will come slowly, and will be the 
result of high prices, increased capital, and better and more abundant labor. 
‘This estimated American crop will only furnish a restricted supply to the demands 
of consumers, and the experience of three years will convince the commercial 
world that the Southern grower must have fair prices, and while middling up- 
lands may not reach thirteen pence they will hardly destend below ten pence, 
and planters will escape the extraordinary fluctuations of the past twelve months; 
and it will probably be long before it may again be seen—as it was the past 
season—say mniddling uplands selling in Charleston in September, 1867, at twen- 
ty-four totwenty-four and a half cents, descending to fourteen and a half cents 
in December, 1867, and raising to thirty-one and a half and thirty-two cents in 
April, 1868, The prospect seems to be fair for steady and reasonably good rates 
during the year, 


THE PROSPECT IN SOUTE CAROLINA. 


The agricultural position in this State is rather promising; the labor has been 
more reliable, and with good crop results, the general situation promises to be 
better than any year since the war. The crop of grain which is made, is fully 
sufficient to meet the wants of the people and the necessity of importing corn, 
which has been a heavy drag on the population for several seasons, will now cease, 
and there will consequently be a larger balance left from the sale of the crops to 
meet other demands, Alt cm ¥ there is a diminished amount of land planted in 
cotton, the product is expected to be equal at least to last year. The rice crop, 
which is about being harvested, will show a largeincrease on the growth of the 
previons season, and the products of the forest are thought to be fully equal. 
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The following table of receipts will show the progress of the trade of Charles- 
ton since the war : 


Cotton. Sea Island. Upland. 

Received from September 1, 1865, to August 1866.............sseeeeeee 5,789 104,358. 
Received from September 1, 1866, to August 31, 1867...... ......000.... - 16,388 148,928 
Received from September, 1, 1867, to August 31, 1868................6. 9,196 235,693 
Rice. Tierces. 

Received from September 1, 1865, to August 31, 1866..........cceseccccssssercercsessevere 4,119 
Keceived from September 1, 1866, to August 31, 1867............ gepesngeededartane cccccee es, MEE 
Received from September 1, 1867, to August 31, 1868........  bibeene oo 6 Sansabdttbecce sess 24,933 


The following is an approximate estimate of the value of the exports from Charleston for the 
year just closed : 
EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR, COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 1, 1867, AND TERMINATING AUGUST 31, 1868, 


Foreign (Estimated Value). 





Sea Inland Cotton .....ccesscscssvccsece on cddden sd eahececced ecsecee esedeveocene « $1,192,400 
Upland........ ek wbielnegs+s a0 hnkenie souna MERE I i 76S it RE aE 9,984,000 
NS dc aides s Vcece « svase Wenee ees oimtscvso ves a sane deunaada 130, 
Lumber and Timber............+. suececes 0 ebb sede esac cee ened coeccocece 25, 
Total Foreign.......... $00ene 0 0 40000. 08001080 000080 se sesecooes rere rrrrrerrs fem m! | 
Coastwise. 





- . - 826,909,400 
To which add the export of domestic cotton goods, and other articles not enu- 


BD PIG 6c cndun ccgsccebacecdvace gaddeid do) cb002 00c0bs doeeweusdeengeceve 


merated above, and the total value of the exports of this city for the year will 
approach $30,000,000 in currency. 

The following is the statement of the receipts, exports and stock on hand, of 
cotton and rice the past year : 


Sea Island, Upland. Rice. 
Bales. Bal «. Tierees 
Stock on hand September 1, 1867...... .... cossecce 106 1 034 181 


Received from September 1, 1867, to August 31, 1868.......... 9,196 235,693 24,983 


9,390 236,727 25,114 














Tagev—Farelgn, ... cecstane +s. cece chbsmbied sooitianes s+ ncaa eee 99,847 40 
DURSCW INS. 0 is cade s oo cns deubdkbenensccedtmitase 6aeen 3,328 135,031 18,176 
City and Local Consumption..... oscovees Medd be ceveeNeke cs cessaeeewes — Wil bnsoses 6.600 








9,240 234,878 24,816 





Stock on hand August 31, 1868.......ceccescecesonuessscssesses 96 1,849 298 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBABLE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON FOR 1868-69 
[Prepared for the Charleston Courier by J. N. Cardozo, Esq.) 


Seprempen 1, 1868.—Having reached the close of the cotton season, we offer 
po gon estimate of the probable supply and consumption of cotton for the years 


% SUPPLY. 


The elements that determine the question of supply are, first, the area of land 

- planted in cotton; second, the quantity and efficiency of the labor a in 
the culture. The Bureau of Agriculture at Washington, in its report of July 1, 

1868, estimates the diminished quantity of land laid down in cotton the present 
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year at ten per cent. This we deem to be below the average, which appears to 
have been higher. But adopting this estimate with regard to the area of cotton 
cultivation, the average reduction would be equivalent to 250,000 bales on an 
assumed supply of 2,250,000 bales. If we suppose the increaced produc ion to 


have been ten per cent., on on assumed bas's of 2,250,000 bales, the aggregate 
product would be 2,250,000 bales. 

As regards the other element—the qnuantiiy and effectiveness of the 
labor applied to the culture—comparing this year with the last, it is still more 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. From all concurrent testimony, 
that there has been an increased and a more effective application of labor to the 
culture of cotton comparing this year with the preceding, seems indisputable, 
from the cousciousnesg of the laborers that tney were to derive increased advan- 
tages from their self-imposed tasks, This has not only added to the quantity, but 
contributed to the greater efficiency of labor, subject to the deduction connected 
with their presence at elections and polilical meetings. Against this, again, is to 
be placed the fact tha, the land has been less productive than it would have been 
if fewer fertilizers than usual had not been purchased from the comparative want 
of the means of purchase by the planters. If we assume as the crop of 1867-68, 
the figure of 2,250,000 bales, and admit the diminished area of land cultivated in 
cotton to have been ten per cent., as compared with the previous year, and allow 
ten per cent. for increased productivenoss, the crop of 1868-'69 may be fairly es- 
timated at 2,250,000 bales. Another way of estimating the crop would be, sup- 
pose the working force to be 500,000 hands, and the average product per hand 
four and a half bales, wo would arrive at the same result, 2,250,000 bales. | 

The question, however, of the probable extent of the crop of 1868-’69 does 
not depend simply on the capacity to grow cotton, but on the combined power to 
grow and gather in the produce of that and every other crop. The extent of land 
planted in cotton and the ability to pick out the crop after it is made, is the meas- 
ure of that power. We do not think that the physical ability exists to produce a 
larger crop than 2,250,000 baless. 

As regards the other sources pf supply, the probable conclusion is that they 
have reached their maximum, under the present stale of prices. The imports of 
raw cottonin England from the East Indies, Egypt and Brazil, increased in 1868 
only 8,000 bales, as compared with 1867, while the average deliveries for home 
consumption increased to 171,000 bales. If, under a moderate stimilus to prices, 
and such an increased consumption, the imports had augmented only 8,000 bales, 
the probable inference is that a maximum of increase in the supply from these 
sources had been attained. A Liverpool circular, of the Ist of August, from the 
houso of Edwards, Smith & Co., states ‘‘tha‘, from India the exports are now very 
ttifling, say 46,000 bales from Bombay to all Europe in the first three weeks of 
July, and from all we can learn we think they will continue small for the remain- 
der of the year.” What strengthens this conclusion, is the fact that both in the 
East Indies and Egypt the necessity of greater attention to cereals and less to cot- 
ton has been made manifest from the increasing tendency to famine in those 
countries. 


CONSUMPTION. 


There are various causes to affect the consumption of cotton that do not influ- 
ence its growth. ‘The class of circumstances thas affect its production are, of a 
physical character, drought, overflows, storms, the ravages of insects, &c., whilst 
that influence the consumation are of a moral and political character, to-wit: war 
or peace, the abundance or scarcity of money, a good or bad hatvest of grain, &c. 
First—there is every reasonable assurance of the continuance of peace. Second 
Money continues in great abundance. The rate of discount is offe and a half 
per cent. by the Bank of England and correspondingly low by the Bank of France. 
'Third—The grain harvest of Europe is unusually abundant, much above an aver- 
age. These are circumstances which are all favorable to an increased consump- 
tion of cotton. The rate of consumption has also augmented in the face of adverse 
circumstances, among which has been the depression of the manufacturing interest. 
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PRICE. 


The extraordinary fluctuation of prices has been more remarkable than at almost 
any period of thecotton trade. At the opening of the year American cotton ad- 
vanced to thirteen pence per pound. It fell to nine and a half and nine and three- 
fourths pence for middling upland, and fears were entertained that it would fall 
to nine pence, with sales reduced to 40,000 bales weekly. It rallied at the close 
of July, having risen to one and a half pence. The prospect is that the consump- 
tion will increase, and the Liverpool circulars of late date indicate that it may 
reach before the close of the year, 60,000 to 65,000 bales per week. The stock at 
Liverpool on the 30th of July were 553,000 bales, which is a reduction from last 
year of 123,000 bales, while the stock at Havre had been reduced 33,000 bales. 
One fact seems demonstrated by the history of the trade this year, nameiy, that 
ten pence is the price at which consumption will be checked. One circumstance 
that favors the idea of an increased consumption, is the advance in the prices of 
British manufacturers in the East Indies, with their comparative scarcity in the 
European markets, which, under the stimulus of cheap food and cheap money, 
must enhance the purchasing power of the consumers of British goods, The 
prospect is of higher prices util December or January, and a reduction subse- 
quently until the level is reached, of about ten pence in Liverpool, equivalent to 
twenty-eight cents in our currency. 

A summary of conclusions will embrace the following propositions : 

1. That the American supply will be at least equal to that of the year just closed. 

2. That the foreign supply under prevailing prices has reached its maximum. 

3. That the consumption will, in all probability, be increased from 10 to 15 per 
cent. during the present year, should there be continued peace in Europe, but 
that it is checked when middling upland exceeds ten pence. 

4. That the price of this description will, after some fluctuation; settle at about 
ten pence, as affording remuneration both to the mauufacturer and planter. 


SEA ISLANDS. 


Ii is now impossible to give any definite report of the crop. The plant, though 
healthy, is infested by the caterpillar, which, at this date, has not destroyed it 
to the same extent as at the same time last year. Notwithstanding the prospects 
may now be better than they were last season, yet a few weeks may Pte the 
— of things. The heavy rains now falling increases the worm, and the criti- 
cal period is now on us, which will decice a short or good crop. Florida has also 
suffered from the worm, and the accounts from that State wou!d indicate a short 
supply. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to make even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the extent of the sea island crops. 

P. $.—Since the above remarks have been penned letters received from the in- 
terior, and particularly from the Gulf States, supplied rather unfavorable accounts 
of the plant, from continued heavy rains and the partial ravages of the caterpillar. 
li is unnecessary to obgerve that this may make some modifications necessary in 
the estimates, perhaps to the extent of one hundred to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand bales ; but after all much depends upon the state of the weather in the 
future and ad early or late frost. 


——- 10: —— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 


Our subscribers in arrears will find their bills accompanying this namber. 
They will please remember that we publish in an expensive city in order 
that the Review may not belike so many of our fellow-citizens, compelled to 
emigrate. Our subscribers will therefore please send us what they find to be due 
us, either in Postoflice orders, or on their Commission Merchants in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, or Charleston. With such aid, our contract with 
the public can be pleasantly and profitably fulfilled. Please do not forget to 
send us something at once. 
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Manufactures. 
Rridesb Louisiana Equitable Life Co 


Hotels. 


Portable Pipe Organ Co 

Rhodes Standard Manures 

Albany Cotton Gin Mannf'gCo.... 

Iron Cotton Ties. 

Cook's Evaporator, etc 

Wm. Wilson & Son. 

St. Louis Lead and Oil Co 

Missouri Mills 

Pecora White Lead Co 

Brooklyn White Lead Co 
Miscellaneous. 

Patent Carriage Break 

Stimson’s Scientific Pen 

Photographic Art Gallery 

Hair Dressing. 

Lands for sale 

Houston Navigation Co 

Machine Bale Rope 

Babbitt’s Lion Coffee 


Exchange Hotel...... bee hoteeens 16 
Laclede Hotel 
Hardware, Cutlery, etc. 


Slark, Stauffer & Co 
Orgill, Bros. & Co 


Brown & Lan 
A. G. Rogers & Co 
Grocers. 
BE. J. Hart & Co.............. 
R. 8S. McKeen & Co 
Fducation— Literature. 
N. O. Young Ladies’ Institute 


Boots, John Slater................ 5 
Northern Line Packets.. . 
Pacific Guano Co 


Virginia Military Institute 
‘The New Eclectic,” 
Elements of Euclid 


American Wine Co............... 
' Virginia Classical School 

Ward Female Seminary 

Grain Dri 


Krull & Dickey 

Soulé’s Commercial College 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 

Taylor, McElroy & Co 

5. N. M : 
Commission Merchants and Factors. 
Patent Medicines. 

Alleock’s Porous Plaster 
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Rosadalis. coo Ld and 15 


S. Bier 
Boogher Bros. 
Insurance. 
Etna Insurance Co 
St. Louis Mntual Life Co 
State Co. of Nashville 
Globe Mutual Life Co..... sale aXe 
The Nashville Life Co 


Townsend & Co..............00- f 
Royster, Trezevant & Co 
Townsend & Lyman 
Bankers. ,. 
Conner & Wilson 
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TO ADVERTISERS.—We have respectfully to remind merchants that the De Bow’s Southern 
and Western Directory is a = and effective metinm for coming before the public. It is wn 
established paper waich goes chiefly to Southern and Western readers. It thus differs trom other 
directories, because it repeats the advert sement twelve times a year, and thus goes te a large 
extent into many hands. The price is reasonable, being $125 per »nnum, per page, with pro- 
portional reduction of price as to space, One-fourth is piyable in advance. We are printing and 
pear — wr in New Orleans, and solicit ths patronage of the merchants to the extent 
of their interes 7 3 





